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Points in 
Successful 
(Dheat Growing 


J4.C. Thomas, Champaign 
County, Ohio. 


wiy soil is a clay loam, or. in 
other words, rscugar-tree land, 
raturally drained, except the 
lower portion, and -that is 
thoroughly tiled. Wheat will 
“not grow where the ground is 
wet and spouty I practice 
mostly a three-year rotation of 
clover, corn and wheat. By 
this method I get three crops, 
with one plowing, and am en- 


wheat at the 
cost. If a field 
plowed for wheat, it 


abled to 
lowest 
is to be 


grow 
possible 






is done as early in the season 
as possible, in order that it 
may become settled end firmed, 
and, at seeding time, have 
about 2 inches fine, mellow 
earth on the surface in which 
to deposit the seed. 

I am a firm béliever in a 
perf seed bed. Unless you 
are -W 1g to preperly prepare 
it, yon had better let the seed 
remain in the bin. The wheat 
plant is very delicate at. first, 
and unless the soil is fine and 
moist and contains plenty .of 
food within easy reach of the 
tiny rootlets, the growth is 


and the chances for 
crop materially less- 


dwarfed, 
a paying 
ened. ‘ 

I practice thorough, level 
culture in the cornfield, and af- 
ter it is cut and put into shock 
take a heavy spike-tooth har- 
row and thoroughly harrow 
the ground, going in opposite 
directions until we have about 
2 inches, on the surface, of 


fine, mellow - earth. -Drill the 
wheat. the same way it was 
harrowed the last time: by so 
_.doing the. corn .stubble slips 
through between the drill hoes 
and bothers very little. 

I also like to. drill-it north 
and south, when it is possible, 


as the ridges between the drill 
rows have a tendency~to hold 
the snow and protect the wheat 
from the west winds. I. am 


also véry careful to sow noth- 
ing but perfect seed. The 
wheat plant, - when it first 
starts, must. get its nourish- 


[To Page 146.] 
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THE GLISTENING SILENT PLOWSHARE FORECASTS THE AUTUMN 
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COMMERCIAL 


it will tell you Sewite oni all wetneiaeindlt 


Porn ina bi 


where tall your potatoes!—Ev last one from the big © pounder, to the smal 
ul Do you know how many @ollars difference it makes ne ouabe a ait or 8, OE a 


cor in the nd? Send or the Dowden Book. It's Free—it will tell Ewale —y- f 
field has produced, youare & potato grower you want to 


Dowden Potato D 


it rk ms -geer fal 
= Diggerthe — Igy owe « ran ell as 


us w about it its ‘perfect work in tz 
to you. 


fil Fg eae them 
ove. Wi r the ie Dowden 


1—the digger that takes precr.gete 
loon? jands, 
8 four to 
niece crops the 





ig f stiff lands, 


One enthusiastic owner Pot @ Dowden writes 
six ‘feet cae Wake ehave hundreds of such reports on 


Dowden digcer actually pays for itself in the potatoes 
So eLis” oa aeannlneApenans 60 50 strong thata 


>= _ 


Drop us e postal to-day. The 

book will come right back. 
Dowden Manufa 

777 Elm Sst, Prairie 





Best Cutters sete 


for Ensilage and Dry Fodder because of their sapid 


} ool teas easy running and light power 
rate, ar 








The Gate-Baldwin 
and Baldwin Cutters 


With or without Traveling Feed 
Table 


They cut feed in four longipe and elevate pny neight, 


Taightaway or aside, and do net clog. 

fea With antety’ devices to preclude all ccokenta 
ations ase for hand and power. Study % 
nu will kn@w why they are superior to all others 
K for catalog. 


The Betcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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THE “HEW WAY” PRESS; 
isa horizontal press. It bales 1% to 2igtons per hur. 
Feed hole 46x50 inchcs—ceasy to feed; no tramping, 
theloose balime system, 
stern market bale. yp 
t 
more work. Stands at work justas you see 
Very portable. Ad: to bank barn work. 
gmake Horse and Power Presses. Write'for aie 


SAADMICH ND. G0.,_120 MAIN ST... SANDWICH, IL 








SUPERIORS Gu 2 © ze boerse, Steam and Gasoline 
Engines, mounted and Stationary, 1, cand 3 MH. Tfead Powers, 2 
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AGRICULTURE 


Reasonably Gooa Crop ‘Development 


The third week in August brought 
some rather trying conditions for 
crop growth and development, but in 
the main the outlook is promising. No 
radical changes have taken place in 
the situation since this was so fully 
reported in detail in American Agri- 
culturist the last week or two, cover- 
| ing a considerable list of staple and 
special crops. Interest just now chief- 
ly -eenters in corn. 
acreage under this crop makes a good 
appearance. Here and there climatic 
| conditions have not been wholly ac- 
| ceptable to farmers, yet field corn, not 
| only in the surplus states of the mid- 
| dle west, but alse further east, is do- 

ing well. August has -brought high 
temperatures with a good many hot 

nights, and should frost hold off, a 

good crop of corn is probable. 

In small grains the season moves 
|} apace. Harvest is well along in the 
| winter wheat territory, with rate of 
| yield somewhat uneven, yet reason- 
|}ably good. Spring wheat seems to be 
holding its own as well as at any 
time this season. The oats crop is 
irregular, and less than a full yield. 
But prices are high in oats as well 
as corn, and this means reasonable 
profits to those having surplus crops. 

Apples are developing normally, 
with the shortage in the southwest as 
already noted quite marked; and the 
outlook relatively better in the north- 
ern and eastern states, particularly 
New York’ and parts of New Eng- 
land. With the season so late, one 
to three weeks, growers of potatoes 
and apples are still solicitous over 
the possible develepment of blight. 
September will be an unusually busy 
month in the harvest fields. 


Wiseonsin Cranberry Damage—it 
now develops that floods and hail- 
storm of some time ago injured the 
crop in the Berlin district. While 
that is a small part of the Wisconsin 
cranberry area, at the same time, gn- 
| stead’ of .10j)000 to 15,000 ‘barrels, it is 
| flow estimated there, will be not more 
| than "2000 barrels fram that district. 
|The National fruit exchange, which 
| will this year handle a large part 9f 
the cranberry crop, does not look for 
much More than ‘half as many cran- 
| berries “from -Wisconsin as last year. 
Of course, the erop of that state is 
|; only @ small part of the aggregate. 
| The outlook in New Jersey and Ma;- 
sachusetts is relatively more favor- 
able. On Cape Cod the bloom was 
not particularly heavy, yet early, es- 
| timates point to atliberal harvest yn- 
| less disaster overtakes the crop be- 
tween now and early,Septermber. Any 
sestimates now madcéare usceptible to 
rapid changes. 


utter Trade—Dernmark 
orted 158,800,000 pounds of butter 
in 1905, a slight failing.off from the 
‘preceding year. The United King- 
dom received nearly all of this. For 
fiscal‘ year endea June-3), 1{ 
United States exported oan!y 2/,- 
£00,000 pounds ‘butter. Inasmuch as 
Denmark's area is oniy one-fourth 
that of New Engiand, her heavy for- 
eign butter trade eertainly speaks 
volumes for the high degree of in- 
tensive dairy farming reached there. 


Stayman’s Winesap originated in 
Kansas. It is an apple peculiarly 
adapted to the north; no matter how. 
far north it has been tried it has been 
@ success. We have certain kinds of 
| fruit which are adapted to all soils 
| and climates, and we should not he:- 
itate to regommend Stayman’s Wine- 
Sar. to any man in any locality where 
apples will grow. It is hearty, a heavy 
bearer, and of the highest quality, 
and if you will fertilize well, getting 
plenty of phosphoric acid ih your 
soil. you will get the eoler.—{Dr J. 























| 3. Punk, Berks County, Pa. 
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Hot Weather Feed for Cows 


W. 8. HOSTETTER, ILLINOIS 





If there is any time of the year 
when milk cows need special care, it 
is during the hot, dry weather in 
August. To a great extent we can 
overcome the cold weather by having 
warm stables, but the dry pastures 
and flies are difficult to handle. I 
think flies are the worst problem. 

By a litile forethought we can 
plant a little sweet corn or have some 
second crop clover to.cut off green 
and feed, or some silage to feed 
until the fall rains start the pastures 
fresh for the last of September and 
Octoher. Bran at $20 or more per 
ton is an expensive substitute for 
green corn or. grass. However, I 
would rather feed it heavily than 
turn the cows on newly seeded clover. 
Every dairyman has corn he can cut 
off and feed in case of drouth. 

In case of short pasture a few acres 
of corn can be made to give a good 
profit above what it would give when 
ripe. If green corn can. be run 
through a feed cutter there will be 
little, if. any, waste. I don’t believe 
it pays to pasture hay fields where 
a crop is to be cut next year. If it 
is intended for fall plowing it may 
be all right to pasture lightly, but I 
prefer to turn under the fall growth. 
However, it does not pay to have the 
cows fall off in- flesh and milk, es- 
pecially. when butter is worth 25 eents 
per pound. On my farm the fly 
question is unsolved, only as the ef- 
fects are overcome by extra feed. 
Fly exterminators or. compounds 
have been tried to a limited extent. 


Basket and Question Box 








Water Cress—In answer to one of 
our correspondents, Prof L. C. Gor- 
bett, expert of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, says: “There 
is a steady moderate demard for 
water cress from the time cool wgath- 
er sets in until hot weather begins. It 
is commonly gathered, tied in smail 
bunches, such as can be readily 
grasped in the hand, and shipped in 
ventilated baskets of the Delaware 
type. Sometimes in large quantities 
it is shipped in ventilated barrels, 
similar to those used for shipment of 
sweet potatoes; while in other sec- 
tions it is gathered and loosely placed 
in quart berry baskets similar to 
those used for shipping strawberries 
and other small fruits. The price 





fluctuates somewhat, but is usually 
remunerative. 

Biackhirds—B. H.; West Virginia: 
Blackbirds are protected by law in 
your state the entire year. If your 
corn field is not_too large, you could 
poss’bly drive the birds away by 


shooting blank charges when they ap- 
Pear in the neighborhood. 





Plant Identification—It is impos- 
sible to identify, the plant sent by R. 
R. Elgin of Pennsylvania. Our beta- 
nist will give this careful considera- 
tion if a perfect plant is sent. 

Whatever degree of perfection has 
already been obtained in fruit grow- 
ing and marketing, doubtless much 
is yet to be done to reach the tep; 
but reach that top is my admeni- 
tion. Let no obstacle deter. Reselwe 
that you will neyer again put a pack- 
age of imperfectly grown or packed 
fruit upon the market for sale. With 
fruits grown in such abundance ana 
markets so crowded cOntinually the 
future is eneouraging only to those 
who will meet its demands—[A. M. 
Brown, Kent County, Del. 








BUSINESS NOTICE 
Por the Land's Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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PROFITABLE SHEEP RAISING 


J. S. BURNS, ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA 


g HEN I first undertook farming 
for myself 35 years ago, I be- 
began raising fine wool sheep. 
Several years later wool took 
a Cownward course, until it 
went below the cost of pro- 
then I turned my attention to the 





duction; 
. growing of mutton lambs, using the larger 
and older fine wool ewes with a ram of the 


mutton breeds. Later I began using good 
grade ewes with a pure-bred ram. I now favor 
any of the Down breeds or Dorsets. In my 
experience, the Southdowns can be kept 
healthy in large flocks as well or better than 
any other Down breeds. I have stuck to 
them because of their early maturity. 

If a man has a large farm and wants to 
keep large flocks, naturally he wants fine 
wool sheep; but on a small farm or for a be- 
ginner, the mutton breeds suit best, as there 


is no danger of getting overstocked. At 
_ present, I have only 25 head, a very small 
flock to what I ususlly keep. I uy my 


breeders and they are too high priced at pres- 
ext to stock up. I can set more for a threc- 
months-old lamb than a yearling ewe costs, 
so I can’t afford to raise ewes. 

A flock of grade ewes should raise lambs 
and clip an average of five pounds wool. In- 
dividual ewes often produce much above this 
average. We always expect to raise an aver- 
age of one lamb for each ewe, but quite of- 
ten we get better results. The sire of my 
flock now is a pure-bred Shropshire, but not 
recorded. I would never use a grade sire. I 
used to have lambs drovped in almost every 
month in the winter. For the last 13 years I 
have lectured at farmers’ institutes during 
the winter, and since this work has increased 
to the extent that I am away until about 


March 10, I do not 
have any lambs 
dropped until after 


my return. 

I cannot trust this 
work to hired help. 
An earlier date for 
lansbing is worthy 
of being considered 
by a beginner. We 
have hurdles made of 
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the others. As soon as the lambs show a 
disposition to eat, a trough is provided in 
a separate apartment, and bran with a little * 
oilmeal is placed in this for them. When 
they get to eating well we add whole oats, 
then later, cracked corn or whole wheat, or 
both. We feed all they will clean up, and 
keep troughs clean. When they are three 
months old, or younger, depending on the 
lambs and the market, we sell. 

A large mutton ewe may be bred to pro- 
duce lambs when two years old, but, as a 
rule, it is better to let her first mature fairly 
well, as she will then produce stronger 
lambs. For stabling, we have a sheep barn 
with haymow above. The basement can be 
well ventilated, which is very essential in 
sheep raising, but this can be closed and 
made comfortable during lambing season. 
Mutton breeds should be kept dry, but have 
plenty of air. We keep ours out every day, 
giving them plenty of range until lambing 
season, when they are confined to the yard 
connecting the shed, in which there is plenty 
of clean, spring water. 

We feed our sheep shelled corn, oats and 
bran; equal parts by measure make good ra- 
tions for ewes. If the lambs have been sold 
by June 1-15, and the ewes have had a fair 


chance, they will be in fine flesh again by 
breeding time. It is best not to breed them 
until they are in good condition. When 


winter begins we feed grain once a day, 
about % pound to each ewe, and all the clo- 
ver hay they will eat, with corn fodder in day- 
time. Im the morning we feed out on a stiff 
sod or on the snow. The hay is fed in the 
manger at night. 

The grain is increaseG as the condition of 
the sheep may require, until they receive one 
pound each per day in two feeds. By lamb- 


ing time they often receive as much as two 
pounds per day, 


depending upon condition 





ewes at noon each day 


Number 8 


and price of feed. No ironclad rule can be 
laid down to suit all seasons and conditions. 
The feeder must use good judgment, or the 
venture is a failure. The ewes should have 
succulent feed of some kind. We use roots, 
preferably turnips, because they can be raised 
cheaply. We feed at least one bushel to 25 
during the winter 
months. 

The ram is kept in a lot by*himself where 
he can have shelter and plenty of exercise, 
with enough feed to keep him in healthy con- 
dition. If fed too much grain in* winter 
a mutton ram will become too fat when 
turned to pasture. In disposing of my stock, 
I always look up special markets in large 
towns outside of Pittsburg, where a class of 
people live who are willing to pay good prices 
for good products. Lambs in these markets 
in May or June shéuld bring from 8 to 10 
cents per pound live weight, and should avy- 
erage at pounds We often 
produce better weight than 


each. 
this. 


least 50 


REMOVING, HORNS FROM CATTLE 

Many this subject recom- 
mend the removal of horns, so to speak, by 
preventing them from growing. This sounds 
well, but it is at least open to question as to 
whether it is better to prevent horns from 
growing by the application of some caustic 
material or to take them off at a later period. 

To prevent horns from growing is not in 
all instances the easy task that per- 
sons imagine it to be. If too much caustic 
potash, which is generally used, is applied, 
it will burn too deeply. If too little is ap- 


who write on 


some 


plied the horns will not be sufficiently 
checked, and a second application will be 
necessary. Many of those who have used 


this application have not used it with entire 


success. The result has been miniature 
horns that have been more or less de- 
formed. If any of it 
PPT ON ET should reach any 
i mm other part, and this 
is easily possible 
unless the calves are 
isolated, it will re- 
move the hair. It 


is also very easy to 
injure the fingers un- 
less great care is ex- 
ercised in handling 


light material, with the potash, and it 
which we form small must be kept with 
pens, and in which care or it will waste. 
we place the mother But there is the 
‘and lamb for a day strong objection te 
or two, especially if such dehorning aris- 
she has twins. If ing from the fact 
the flock is large ‘t that animals de- 
is a good practice to horned young learn 
remove those having to push with the 
lambs to a flock by head and to strike in 
themselves. With a way they would 
mutton types, 25 not if horns were al- 
ewes are plenty for lowed to grow until 
one flock: It. will they can punch just 
not be necessary to PRIZE GUERNSEY TWO-YEAR-OLD BULL SHOWN AT LAST YEAR'S FAIRS a little with them 
eepafate those “Bev This is a good specimen of the Guernsey breed. For a two-year-old he is well devel- a une sa i 


ing had lambs from 


+ 4 


oped and gives promise of becoming a remarkably satisfactory sire and herd header. 
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A MODERN CRIB FOR CORN 


T. HOLLON ORCUTT, MADISON COUNTY, 0 


The gospel of good seed corn has been 
preached all over the country. We should 
now consider the best methods of storing the 
corn after itis grown. Traveling through the 
country, I cannot help noticing the many dif- 
ferent ways people have of storing corn and 
the large amount wasted by weather and rats. 
Many pens built of rails are left standing 
almost, if not quite, all the time withoit any 
roof. This can only mean a great waste of 
corn. Where I have had to use rail pens, I 


have always put on a good roof, and even 
tr .© 
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END VIEW 


OF CORN CRIB 


then there would be a considerable waste. 
In 1906 I concluded to construct some sort of 
building for corn, one that would prevent all 
possible waste, keep out rats, provide a good 
place for my wagon, and keep the corn in 
the best condition. 

I must first have a good floor, and built 
in such a way that rats cannot get under it. 
The building must be double for the wagon; 
the floor dry and sides built to allow free cir- 
culation of air. I do not like to see a build- 
ing set up 2 or 3 feet on piers. This seemed 
like a waste of space. To utilize this space, 
I set the floor on the ground, using cement for 
floors and foundation. The frame is built of 
burr and white oak, 
sides of elm and roof 
of slate. People told 
me that corn would 
mold in such a build- 
ing, but the floors were 
hardly dry when I be- 
gan putting in the 
corn crop, and it was 
not in the best condi- 





tion, either. I have 
not found a_ single 
3 i 
grain of moldy corn, 
nor have the rats both- 
ered in the slightest degree. The drain- 
age of the roofs was a very’ impor- 
tant matter. Notice in the accompany- 


ing cut that the water from one side of the 
rocf passes under the corn cribs and unites 
with that from the other side, and flows  .o 
the outlet. I used. 4-inch sewer pipe and ce- 
mented the joints to prevent the water es- 
caping under the floor The level of the 
floor should be at least 8 or 12 inches above 
the surrounding ground. The foundation was 
built by digging a trench 7 inches wide and 
about 20 inches deep around the entire -build- 
ing, with the exception of },'c, e¢ and f, as 
shown in the cut; it is not necessary for 
these to be so deep. I used l-inch planks to 
get the foundation up to the proper hight, and 
leveled these so the foundation would be level 
after it was completed. I then filled in with 
boulders and grouting so the boulders would 
mot touch. The grout should be made of 
unscreened gravel, in proportion of one to 
ten. This was used to within about 6 inches 
from the top of the ground, then grout in the 
proportion of one to six, without boulders. 
After the walls had set, I took out the 
boards from the inside and filled in with 
gravel 4 inches deep. Coal cinders are also 
_ good for this purpose. This was tamped solid, 
after which we set up a board 4 inches away 
from fke end of the wall, and filled in with 


CEMENT 





THE COMING CORN CROP 


grouting, in the proportion of one to seven, 
using unsereened gravel, being careful not to 
pack it. With a straight edge this then 
leveled off and tamped down. This will settle 
about l inch. A top coat of, sand grout, one 
to three, was put on and leveled off in the 
same way as the first layei, and after smooth- 
ing with q plastering trowel this was al- 
lowed to stand for a short time, and smoothed 
a second time. Paper be used to keep 
the cement in blocks, if it is so desired. In 
the driveway the first layer was one to six, 
and the top coat one to 2%. 


COST OF MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION 


23 bbis portland cement at $2.15...... $49.45 
24 loads gravel-at lc .. 1.3... 665 eee 3.60 
5 loads boulders at l5e ............ Py 65) 
Team, hauling. cement, gravel, etc 

3 ee ee eee en 13.00 
Digging and puiting in foundation and 

floors, 26% days, at $1.50 ....... . 39.75 
Hardware, nails, hinges, track, hinges. . 18.85 


Lumber for doors and gables ........ 24.66 


Window frames, glass and sash ...... 6.50 
DSB Sa ere Fae ee ee 1.25 
Carpenter, 19 days, at $1.74 .......... 33.25 
9 days’ extra help at $1.50 .......... 13.50 
13 days’ extra help at $1.25 ........ 16.25 
Sawing 8484 feet at 45c per 100 ...... 38.11 
oS eee ee ar eee ee 2.50 
Slate roof and gutter spouting ...... 99.00 

Making a total cost of .,........ $360.42 


Be sure that the ground is solid, and have 
the gravel well tamped, as well as the first 
layer of grout. If the walls go below the 
frost line, one need not worry about the<ce- 
ment work cracking. The approaches in the 
driveway are 2 inches lower than the drive- 
way. A solid oak scantling 2 by 4 inches is 
laid down on a level with the driveway, and 
just as the entrance, this is held in place by 
four %-inch bolts, 8 inches long, with taps 
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SIDE VIEW OF FRAME FOR CORN CRIB 


up and extending down into the cement. 
About these a shovel of cement, one to three, 
is used. This keeps the rain out and will not 
break off when run over with a load. Rolling 
deors come to within % inch of the top of the 


approach. Gables project over the tracks for 
the coors. 

MATERIALS IN THE BUILDING 
Materials Inches Ft long 
10 posts ..... fin <s eWna es ea 7x7 104% 
Sn: ong 2 ass bin 2s 5 ee 5x7 11 
S- Cap Pines se eis is i cw ee 32 
CRG oth sk ces odes 5x7 32 
@ wert cme aille 366s g 605 58 5x7 8 
iF £. fe ere ren > 5x7 8 
5 ties in driveway ..........5x7 8 
i Ry SR ra Tae 5x5 111-6 
12 joists over driveway ........ 2x8 11 
ie a pg ee eee 3x4 ll 
Fe RF PS A 4x4 8 
O6 SOME oth Shs As oe On 2x5 18 
GS WOROE Bee as wea es So a . ix 32 
485 lath for. siding .......2.. ix4 10% 





PROFIT IN FALL PIGS 


J. A. CHAMBERS, IOWA 


Tt is my experience that the best time to 
breed for. all litters is from April 26 to May 
20. The pigs are then farrowed just after the 
hottest part of the summer and before the 
cold weather begins. They have then attained 


a good growth-before winter opens and aré 
As a 


more able to take care of themselves. 
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result of several years’ experience we have 
come to the conclusion on our own farm that 
there are two classes of sows which can be 
profitably used to produce fail pigs: First, 
old sows that produced two litters the year 
before and that were allowed to rest during 
“he spring. Her produce are usually numer- 
us and healthy. Second, a few of the best 
sows which produced litters in the spring can 
be re-bred after their pigs are weaned.. This 
is a severe strain on young sows, and is not 
resorted to in many cases. It is seldom, if 
‘ver, advisable to rebreed young sows that 
roduce small litters or those that fail to care 
for their pigs properly. Such a sow is unprof- 
itable, to say the least, and the-best thing to 
do is to send her to market. ‘ 
FEED FOR SOWS 


Sows running on alfalfa or clover pasture 
require some carbonaceous feeds to balance 
the ration and keep them in good flesh while 
suckling pigs.. When these pigs are about a 
month old they begin to eat a little grain. On 
our farm’we allow them to pass into a sep- 
arate pen from which the sows are excluded, 
and they are given some extra feed. Ground 
corn and shorts mixed half.and half makes 
a very profitable ration. If milk can be se- 
cured it.is mixed with the grain in the pro- 
portion of four pounds of milk to one pound 
grain; for the best results. When a less pro- 
portion of milk is used it is supplemented by 
adding one pound of oilmeal or~tankage to 
ten pounds of grain. 

Not over 20 or 25 pigs are fed in the same 
pen, and if possible, they are separated ac- 
cording to size, and weaned when about twe 
months old. This gives them time to become 
accustomed to their grain feed. before cold 
weather sets in. It is essential that they be 
given a good start-in the fall, so that they 
will be able to withstand the cold weather 
during the winter. . Their ration should be in- 
creased gradually at first, but ina short time 
they can be fed all they will eat. 

; TREATMENT OF THE PIGS 

These little pigs are given a good, warm 
place in which to sleep. It is not always an 
expensive bafn, for aftér all, a straw shed 
will answer the purpose just as well. The 
structure is so arranged that it can be easily 
ventilated. We have noticed that where pigs 
are shut in too closely during a cold spell that 
they are scarcely able to stand the cold 
weather at all when allowed to run out. A 
little exposure does them good. It makes 
them more hardy and a greater percentage are 
carried through the winter without. loss. 

If too many are allowed to sleep in one 
place they are apt to crowd up so closely to- 
gether that they become teo warm, and_are 











also liable to be smothered. Their sleeping 
places are well bedded with dry straw, and it 
is changed every few" days. It is not aa- 
visable to allow the bedding to become packe 
or the least bit moist. I think a dirt floor 
gives better results than one made of cement 
or a board floor raised from the ground. Ce- 
ment is always cold, and a current of air cir- 
culating beneath a wooden floor causes the 
pigs to have rheumatism. 

There is no class of hogs that relish the 
droppings from steers in the winter time like 
fall pigs. They make very good gains, espe- 
cially if they are getting fresh separator milk. 
Fall pigs are money-makers if they are prop- 
erly handled. They require much care, but 
when housed too closely are more often 
stunted than when given a well-ventilated 
shed. When spring opens up these pigs are 
the right age to make economical gains. By 
giving them plenty of bone and muscle- 
making feeds they are ready for market by 
July 1. These pigs are in great demand at 
this time of the year, and usually sell ata 
premium. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF LIME IN THE SOIL 


Prof Cc. W. 
just published 
Sent postpaid 


From the advance pages of 
Burkett’s book entitled Soils, 
by Orange Judd company. 
for $1.—[Bditor: 

When applied to land, 
ways: it induces chemical activity, causes 
physical change, usuaMy favorably, and sup- 
plies a plant food element—<alcium. In 
reference to the last, let this be said: little 
evidence points to any conclusion that lime 
is lacking in most soils to such an extent that 
any additional supply is needed for food re- 
quirements. While it is true that some in- 
vestigators have been led to-believe the re- 
verse of this, still their contention is far 
from being proved, and until fully demon- 
strated, we shall look for the explanation of 
its. beneficial qualities as being in the di- 
rection of the chemical and the physical 
changes that take place, occasioned by its 
presence in the soil. - First in importance are 
its decomposing effects on the mineral sub 
stances of the soil. It has been shown by 


lime acts in these 
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T. HOLLON ORCUTT, 


whose article on a modern crib for the corn 
crop appears on another page, is one of the 
most progressive farmers in the Buckeye 
state. Ee was born on the farm where he now 
‘lives, in 1868. He was a student at the state 
university for two years, but was called back 
to the farm, where he has since been actively 
engaged. He is an active member of Oak Run 
grange. The annual corn show in connec- 
tion with Madison county farmers’ institute 
was instigated by him. As an expert corn 
grower and judge he has few equals. He be- 
lieves in the old saying that 

“The man who by the plow would thrive, 

Must himself either hold or drive.” 





that lime decomposes certain 
compounds ‘In the_soil, thereby releasing 
stored plant food. This is especially true of 
potassium compounds secured in the soil sil- 
icates. When lime is added to the soil, these 
silicates are decomposed and the potassium 
therein is rendered~ available—plant roots 
are served what heretofore has begn denied. 
You should bear in mind, however, that 
lime has no power for supplying potassium; 
it renders available only such material as al- 
ready is present in the soil. ‘ 

Lime works in harmony with the phos- 
phorus compounds of the soil, also. It does 
so in this manner: Soluble phosphorus 
combines freely with other elements— 
iron and aluminum. for instance. But 


experiment 


THE POPULAR BURBANK PLUM AS GROWN IN VERMONT 


The fruit here pictured is the Burbank plum and was grown on the farm of A. A 


Halladay of Windham county, Vt. 
Luther Burbank. 


It is one of the most popular Japanese plums. 


This variety was imported from Japan in 1885, b 


The early and heavy 


bearing characteristics, together with its comparative freedom from insects and disease, 


as well as attractive color, make it a desirable market fruit. 


Describing the fruit, Prof 


F. A. Waugh in his Plums and Plum Culture (published by Orange Judd company) says: 


“Fruit, roundish conical; size, 


large to very large; 
color, bright, dark metallic red on a yellow ground; 
firm; flaver, rich and sugary; quality, sood to very food; 


eavity, rather deep and abrupt; 
skin, medium; flesh, yellow, juicy, 
season, medium 
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these are undesirable compounds for 
the reason that they are insoluble, 
and consequently plants reject them as 
food, Lime, on the other hand, at- 


tracts the soluble phosphorus more energet- 
ically than does iron or aluminum, and so 
helps the plant because the plant fancies the 
products that lime and phosphorus together 
make. Now, this is a good reason why lime 
should be given freely to the soil. 

You will find, also, that iime is an ex- 
tremely valuable agent in helping the decom- 
position of organic matter in the soil. While 
organic matter is useful and a necessary com- 
ponent of every good soil, still we must not 
forget that much valuable plant food is stored 
in this organic matter, and that a part of it, 
at least, should be turned over to plants each 
year, its replacement to take place subse- 
quently by other and additional donations. 
Much of the nitrogen content of the soil is 
obtained through this destruction of organic 
matter. Hence, it is well to keep this supply 
in mind. With old soils, especially, perhaps 
because the humus has been destrcyed, the 
soil texture is bad; plowing is done with diffi- 
culty; overturned earth is hard, lifeless, and 
inactive, air and water are treated with indif- 
ference. The consequence is, poor crops are 
produced. When lime is supplied these soils in 
sufficient quantities, what a wonderful change 
takes place! At once the soils mellow; they 
lose their gruffness,, their sourness, their 
vad behavior; they show greater vigor, life 
oecomes apparent again, plants are attracted, 
and more: air and water are differently re- 
ceived, their wholesome influence appreciated, 
and their offer of service accepted. 

Just as soon as lime is supplied the soil, a 
change takes place in the position of soil par- 
ticles; they ‘‘flocculate;’’ they gather together 
in little balls. Now, this is just what is 
needed in order to make these tiny particles 
behave in such a manner that air and water 
will be so attracted that both will be willing 
to move freely about in the soil. 

When a condition like this is secured, ex- 
tremes:of dry or wet weather will influence 
the soil in a much less degree than otherwise 
would be the case, were it soil-bound, in- 
active and lifeless. It is stated that one part 
of lime is able to flocculate and clear 10,000 
parts of muddy water. You can understand 


readily the effectiveness of an entire ton of 
lime in the average soil which weighs in its 
surface, 6 inches but 900 tons per acre. 


One of the most wholesome influences that 
lime brings to the soil is its sweetening ef- 
fect; its driving away of sourness—the acid 
condition of the When decomposition 
is taking place in the soil, acid substances 
are formed and so remain, unless they are 
able to combine with other substances that 


soil. 


eliminate or render impotent this acid ef- 
fect. We have a number of substances that 
can be used to correct this acidity, among 


which may be mentioned lime and wood ashes. 
Soils most likely to be found sour are: 
heavy Clay soils, when poorly drained; soils 
abundantly supplied with organic matter; 
soils that have been poorly tilled, and con- 
sequently air-hungered; and soils deficient in 
humus but kept at work by mineral sub- 
stances, like kainit, muriate of potash, and 
acid phosphate. When lime is applied to soils 
of such nature, its wholesome influence is 
manifest at once. In this connection the bene- 
ficial influence of lime on the availability of 
nitrogen is of interest. It has been shown by 
Wheeler at the Rhode Island station that 
lime exerts a direct benefit to plant growth 
by overcoming soil acidity, and in doing so, 
increases the assimilability of the soil nitro- 
gen. Hence, we have an improvement of the 
physical condition of the soil and also an in- 
crease in availability cf plant nutriticn. 
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Points in Successfu. Wheat Growing 
= 
[From first cover page.] 
ment from the grain until the minute 
feeder roots are thrown out into the 
soil to take up food; the larger the 
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grain, and the -more nourishment it 
contains, the stronger will be the 
plants. 


I have found no one kind that is 
adapted to all sections. It is well to 
use caution in making a change for 


some new variety that you do not 
know is adapted to your locality. 
With us, Fultz’ Poole and Fulcaster 


are among our West, while at our state 
experiment station at Wooster, Mealy 
stands at the head of the list. 

I have tried different dates to sow 
wheat, and have also watched my 
‘neighbors. I have found from Sep- 
tember 20 to October 1 gives best re- 
sults, all things considered. It may 
occasionally happen that the hessian 
fly. will bother the wheat some if 
sown as early as September 20, but I 
would just as soon risk the fly at 
that time as to sow in October and 
have winter overtake it with scarcely 
any start. 

I am often asked, “Do you fertilize 
your wheat,” to which IT-emphatically 
answer, yes. Some will say it does 
not pay, but I have found I-cannot 
afford to sow wheat without fer- 
tilizer, but it does not pay to use it 
in & haphazard manner.  Experi- 
ment upon your own farm, and find out 
what your land needs. I haye found 
by careful experimenting that all my 
soil needs is phosphorus, and I ap- 
ply that in the form of steamed bone. 
I can purchase the bone carrying 
from 25 to 28% phosphoric acid for 
$25 per ton. .I consider that better, 
taking all things into consideration, 
than paying $14 per ton for acid 
phosphate, with 14% phosphoric 
acid. ¥ apply 200 pounds per. acre, 
as the.awheat is drilied, using a -fer- 
tilizer drill and sowing the: wheat and 
fertilizer both in one overation. 





Winter Killing of Peach Buds 





It is well known that the vigor of 
growth of a peach tree can be in- 
creased by heading back, by cutting 
off a considerable portion of the ends 
of the branches in late winter or 
early spring when the fruit buds have 
all been killed. The Missouri experi- 
ment station, in a recent bulletin, dis- 
cusses the effects of severe ‘pruning 
and some other ~ necessary: treatment 
of the peach orchardson the* diness 
of fruit buds. TheyJalso give the re- 
sults of some o ations an’ the 
hardiness of different ‘varieties. The 
following summary shows the results 
of their observations and conebusions: 

Fruit buds formed on the vigorous 
growth of new wood in sections north 
of Missouri are more liable to injury 
from the cold of the following winter. 
The buds on this vigorous new weod, 
however, finish their resting period 
later and are, therefore, not so read- 
ily started into growth by warm pe- 
riods in winter to be killed by cold 
periods following. In Missouri, espe- 
cially the southern half, there is in 
nearly every winter warm weather to 
start the buds into growth to a small 
or large extent. In most of Missouri 
fruit buds on trees that have made 
rather a vigorous growth, caused by 
reasonably severe heading back, or by 
cultivation, are the less liable to win- 
ter injury. . 

Heading back may be too severe, 
however, since in any year the fruit 
buds most likely to come through the 
winter safely are those at the base 
of the whips of new wood, and if the 
heading back has been too severe, 
the growth will be so dense that no 
fruit buds will be formed at the base 
of those whips. 

In the experiment station orchard 
the trees having the smallest percent- 
age of buds killed were those trained 
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to a spreading, open head and forced 
by pruning and cultivation to make 
a vigorous growth. The fruit on 
spreading trees does not as badly. as 
that on trees with dense heads. The 
fruit on trees making rathera vigorous 
growth, unless the growth is too vig- 
making smaller growth. This is true 
except with early varieties, where a 
tree making a rather small wood 
growth bears the better fruit. Thin- 
ning the fruit enables the trée to set 
more hardy fruit buds for the next 
crop. 

In the station orchard where only 
one side of a tree was thinned, the 
side not thinned had from 5 to 40% 
more of its fruit buds killed by a 
temperature of six degrees below zero. 

Many varieties like the Elberta, 
Crawford, Golden Gate, Oldmixon, 
and others, the fruit buds of which 
are known to kill badly in Missouri, 
do so because they finish their rest- 
ing periods early and are, therefore, 
easily pushed into slight growth on 
warm days in winter. Varieties of 
Chinese Cling and _  green-twigged 
types are generally late in’ finishing 
their resting periods and are, there- 
fore, better adapted to the Missouri 
climate. 


~~~ Splendid Prizes for Corn 


For the national corn exposition, to 
be held in Chicago, October 5-19 next, 
a magnificent line of special -prizes 
have been secured, amounting ‘to 
something like $50,000. This, added 
to. the $16,000 in cash, makes the 
most magnificent array of prizes ever 
offered for the products of the soil. 
No corn grower can afford to neglect 
this opportunity, not only of winning 
splendid prizes, but of becoming more 
familiar with the best methods of 
cérn growing and the adaptation of 
varieties to different localities. 

The biggest specidl prize is the four 
160-acre farms in the Panhandle of 
Texas, offered by the*Freehold Land 
& Investment Co, First National bank 
building, Chicago. This company 
makes the following offer: ‘We will 
give, free, one-quarter section or 160 
acres of this splendid land as a pre- 
mium for each group of ‘states men- 
tioned: Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; 
Missouri and Kansas, Iowa and Ne- 
braska; Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
South Dakota; to be awarded by the 
awarding committee of judges. These 
lands, amounting to 640 acres, al- 
though now selling for less, will in a 
very few years be worth $40 per acre, 
meaning that the lands we are offer- 
ing will very soon be worth $25,600 








My farm consists of 123 acres; the 
soil has been improved by hauling 
manure from Chester in addition to 
Phosphates and what manure is made 
on the place, so there is no ground 
that will not produce a good crop of 
any kind. Corn is the most impor- 
tant crop. About 15 acres of it us- 
ually makes enough for horses, cows, 
pigs and chickens. Hay for market 
is perhaps the most profitable crop, 
though I have not sold much for two 


year. I usually get a dollar or two 
more a ton than baled hay sells for, 
without the cost of baling, and the 
empty wagon is almost always filled 
with manure to return. This is 
bought for half the money that it 


cost a few years ago. 
also a paying crop. Wheat is grown 
more for straw than grain. These 
with some fruit and truck constitute 
the most important crops.—{Joseph 
Trimble, Delaware County, Pa. 


Potatoes are 


AND NEAR 





Experience Begets Confidence 


I knew a man who was deeply in- 
terested in the great question of agri- 
culture. The ordinary subjects that 
I must daily observe were not in his 


curriculum. He was employed for 
the season, but’ just before the hard, 
busy harvest time arrived he absented 
himself saying he did not feel the 
need of staying longer, and in school 
parlance, expressed himself as hav- 
ing had haying and so of coupge did 
not need it again. If there is one re- 
quirement above all others today 
needed by the agricultural student 
when he faces the things real, it is 
a willingness to do the commonplace, 
disagreeable jobs that‘must be done. 
It is just this disposition that has 
made the so-called self-made man. 
It cannot be otherwise.—{H. E. Cook, 
Lewis County, N Y. 

We ship early apples to great dis- 
tances and very well. The Fourth 
of July and the Early Ripe are 
shipped as far west as Minneapolis 
and Chicago, Canada and the New 
England market, and for four years, 
I think, the government’ shipped 
them from our place to London and 
into Scotland, with excellent results; 
they carried through in fine condi- 
tion. The market for early apples is 
much enlarged through careful pack- 
ing and the introduction. of the 
refrigerator car service. Our sec- 
tion has sent out during the last 
week of June and through July, three 
to five cars a day to distant mar- 
kets.—[J. W. Kerr, Caroline County, 
Md. 





The great trouble with market 
growers when I was a boy was they 
sold their goods without any special 
trade-mark. For instance, I grew 
beets which I called the Daughters of 
Job, meaning that they were beauti- 
ful and good, as were Job’s daugh- 
ters. When other market growers 
received 3 cents a bunch, I usually 
received 4 and 5 cents. My standard 
was Excellency.—-[D. H. Hargett, 
Maryland. 





I think if a part of our road fund 
was appropriated for maintaining 
and taking better care of some of our 
roads, it would do mofe good than 
putting every cent of it in stone 
roads. Most of our township roads 
are little better than a ditch. This 
should be changed and the centers 
built up and rounded out with a good 
ditch on each side. I believe $100 
& mile, used in connection with im- 
proved road machinery, would do 
this. With fSur goodhorses at the 
time the frost is just leaving the 
ground in the spring, and modern 
machinery, the work is done quick- 
ly—[{J. H. C., Indiana County, Pa. 





One of the greatest needs of farm- 
ers is a clear conception of the re- 
lation of science to farming and 
how to manipulate and fertilize the 
soil to insure for the future a con- 
stantly increasing production of all 
agricultural crops.—[Prof. Andrew M. 
Soule, Virginia. 
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CAN WE SAVE OUR FRUIT TREES? 


So asked a fruit grower at a recent Convention. 
as On the increase from year to year.”’ 


Mr. 


Nursery man of Nov. 1906 says: 


before.’ 


Albert Wood of Carlton Station, NF. 


Vice-President N. Y. Fruit Growers Ass'n. 


““ Wevhave used boiled Lime-Sulphur and scale 


in Nat- 


‘My offer of $1.00 for every live scale found in the orchard treated 
(with * ‘SCALECIDE”) still holds good. My fruit is finer this year and the quantity greater than ever 


Write to B, G. Pratt Company, 11 Broadway N. Y. City for special spra 
“SCGCALECIDE” 





booklet O. 


DID IT. - 














Growing Peaches for Market 
THEODORE G. MERCHANT, NIAGARA CO, N Y¥ 


Living in one of the best fruit sec- 


tions in the state I have been inter- 
ested in this 
branch of  hor- 


ticulture for about 
35 years, and have 
grown many kinds 
of frait. Practi- 
eally all sorts do 
well in this coun- 
ty. Our soil is a 
gravelly one, es- 
pecially adapted 
to fruit culture. 
Peaches in this 
section are at 
their best when 
about eight years 
old, Some trees 
yield from four’ to 
five bushels annually. I think it best 
to prune in the spring. We cut out 
the tops and all dead wood:«that may 
result from winter freezing or other 
causes. I think it well to keep all 
wood that is not active cut out. 

It is not customary for us to spray 
peaches, but we do spray our apples 
three times, using bordeaux made as 
follows: Four pounds bluestone, six 
pounds Hme in 50 gallons water. For 
leaf eating insects we add to each 50 
gallons % pound paris green. We have 
used an ordinary hand pump, but I 
believe that some of the power spray- 
ers with combination nozzles would 
be better and more satisfactory work. 
Some growers in this section are us- 
ing them with very great success. 
For.a small orchard a hand pump is 
satisfactory, but on a large commer- 
cial scale a power sprayer settles, to 
a large extent, the labor problem, a 
matter which confronts all of us on 
the farm. ‘ 

We begin 
chards as soon 
enough in the 
pulverizer- and 





FUTURE GROWER 


at this age will 


cultivation in our or- 
as the ground is dry 
spring. We use a 
disk until the early 
part of August. We have not used 
any commercial fertilizer, but add 
barnyard manure in the orchard when 
and where it is needed, this being put 
on.during the winter. We thin our 
peaches regularly and believe it pays. 


It costs us about 10 cents for each 
six-year-old tree to thin the fruit 
properly. The distance apart the 


LARGE’ AND SMALL FRUITS 


fruit is left depends upon conditions. 
If the tree is a strong, vigorous one, 
frequently the fruit is left closer than 
on those not so vigorous. From 4 to 
6 inches is a good average distance 
for fruit to develop properly. 


Early Crawfords begin ripening 
here about September 1. We pick in 
third-bushel baskets and usually 


ship to Syracuse, where prices have 
ranged from 25 cents to $1 per bas- 
ket. Our _ apples and pears are put 
into bushel baskets and sold in our 
home market. Pears last fall brought 
from $1 to $2.50 per barrel. Apples 
went for $1.50 to $2 per barrel. After 
August 1 we pay no specia!] attention 
to our orchard and keep the culti- 
vater out of it. Cover crops have 
never been sown on our orchard, The 
apple worm, or codling moth, is our 
worst enemy and we check it by us- 
ing bordeaux and paris green. 

Peaches, pears and. cherries, I 
think, should be planted 20 feet apart 
each way, while apples in good, 
strong soil should be at least 40 feet 
each way. For peaches in this sec- 
tion, I favor the Elberta, Niagara and 
Late Crawford. Among the best ap- 
ples are the Baldwin, Twenty-Ounce 
and Greening. The standard pears 
are the Bartlett and Kieffer, while 
with cherries the Early Richmond 
and Black Oxheart do well here. 

I think it is best to buy trees di- 
rect from the nursery in the spring 
and put them out as soon as possi- 
ble. I have received a number of 
trees and never had any trouble in 
this respect. I do not think it ad- 
visable to plant too late. Farmers 
should be careful to get their orders 
in early so as to insure prompt de- 
livery as soon as the season is open. 
We use the spring-tooth harrow and 
pulverizer to a large extent with good 
results. 





Hilly Farms are well adapted to 
dairying, and it is an industry worthy 
of more thought and 
than has been given it. I believe if it 
were generally engaged in, if the for- 


age crops raised were fed out on the | 
were carefully 


farm, if the manure 
saved and put back on the land, we 
would soon find the fertility of our 
farms increasing, our commercial fere 
tilizer bills decreasing, and our pock- 
etbooks growing heavier—[Mrs W. 
E. Bingham, Athens County, O. 











IN A WESTERN NEW YORK PEACH ORCHARD 


Peaches have been produced 


in western New York in certain sections 


with great success. One grower fs Theodore G. Merchant of Niagara county. 


The picture reproduced above was taken in his orchard during the 


last 


harvesting, His article in this issue giving his-methods is well worth reading. 





consideration | 








good grain cannot be grown. 


Send for Our Free Books 
on Farming 


These books are written by 
practical experts, and contain 
suggestions that will be helpful 
to the man who is trying to get 
the best out of his farm. 


GERMAN KALI! WORKS 
03 Nassau Street, New York 
inock Bailding, Chicago 
Candler Building, Atlanta, Ge. 
office it you. 


Ada 








More Grain, Less Chaff 


will result if you use a fer- 
tilizer that contains plenty of 


It is the plant-food without which 
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or dead furrows. Successfully operated 
team. The Reversible Sulky Plow 
money-maker for the up-to-date farmer, fully 
circular which we will send 
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If we have no dealer near you we want to make you a Special Price 


Proposition that will save you money. 
{ -THE LOVEJOY CO., 702 FOUNDRY STREET, 





CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 








Don’t throw away 
can sellthem. YOT 
get. We pay top-notch 


N. 


your second-hand bags. 
'CA 








poche you do not know you 
We will buy all the old sacks you have or can 


; rices for them. ; 
WRITE TODAY, telling what you have and we will gladly quote prices. 
WE PAY FREIGHT CHARGES. 


St. Louis Bag & Burlap Co., 318 ii. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 





‘New York State Fair 


SYRACUSE SEPT. 9-14, 1907 
000 in Premiums and Purses. 
Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 


Live Stock 
Additional prizes offered in the Cattle and Poul- 
try Departments. Improved Classification in 
the Sheep and Swine Departments. 

Domestic Department 
The Classification has been revised and brought 
up-to-date. The rules have been changed. Ex- 
hibitors who are unable to be present at the 
fair can have their exhibit placed for them and 
returned at the close of the fair. 
Liberal Prizes 
offered in the Dairy, Farm Produce, Fruit and 
Flower Departments. 
implements and Machines 

The increased demand for space indicates one 
of the largest displays of farm implements and 
machines in the history of the fair. 
Entries close. ‘Cattle, Sheep and Swine Aug. 
22, Poultry Aug. 12._ Implements and Machines 
Sept. 9. ll other Departments Sept. 2. Send 
for Prize list. 
8. C. SHAVER, Secretary, 


Well Drilling Machinery 


Hydraulic or Rock Drilling Machines 
to drill any sized wells to any 
depth. Operated by Steam or 
Gasoline Engines or Horse 
Power. Dept. 9. 

SPARTA IRON WORKS CO 
a, Wisconsin,U. &. A 


Syracuse N.Y. 














HARVESTER cuts and throws in 
jies on harvester or windrows. 
Nan and horse cuts equal witha corn 
binder. Price $15, Circulars free, 
howing Harvester at w: 





8 . 
NEW PROWESS MEG. €O.. Salina, Kansas 


: Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and — 
pacity; all sizes; 4 

Teeol ine engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog frea 


Boosrch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortlandt St., Hew Tors, 


HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shovel Plow Combined 


THIS 
| IMPLEMENT * 


is very simple and 
is as near perfect as 
can be attained and 
come within the 
reach of every far- 
mer. 


Monarch 






















The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co. 
Box 120, -CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on _ Editorial 





Page. 
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Feeding Cattle for. Beef Purposes 


D. BRADFUTE, GREENE COUNTY, 0 


I. bought 15 head “ot eattle last De- 
cember for beef purposes, costing me 
4% cents per pound on the hoof. I 
raised «the balance of my cattle. I 
do not feed many steers as our pure 
bred herd takes’ nearly all the stable 
room and feed that we have avail- 
able. I prefer yearlings of about 1000 
pounds when I can get them. Angus 

_are preferred at all times. There is 
no best time to begin the buying and 
feeding young cattle for beef pur- 
poses. 

With cattle that I raise, I usually 
begin feeding corn and fodder while 
they are still on grass. 
in the late summer and early fail 
in the field. For my beef cattle I 
use small lots varying from one to 
three acres, with sheds opening to the 
south, with fed boxes on the outside. 
These sheds are about 16x35 feet, 
making room enough for about 16 
head. In the late fail we-feed shock 
fodder which has been well set up 
and tied, and good clover or mixeil 
hay. I prefer clover when_I can get 
it. Our corn fodder shocks contain 
144 hills, which usually make 2% 
bushels. shelled corn an acre. . Our 
corn is planted about twice as thick 
as is ordinarily practiced, which 
gives us smaller ears. 

We feed once a day the early part 
of the season, but later twice. At 
first we feed rather lightly, then more 
liberally as the season advances. The 
cattle get allt they will eat the last 
60 days.- I believe in keeping plenty 
of hay @efore them and their rack 
always contains sufficient to keep 
them busy. I sometimes feed a little 
oilmeal, about pea size, with either 
shelled corn or bran, which I find 
prevents caking in the mouths of the 
anirnals. 

For water, we prefer a. running 
stream or spring.. We feed and pas- 
ture our cattle frequently as late as 
June. ‘If they are of g00d) Weight in 
the fall we like to sell them in De- 
cember. We aim to selt when-the ani- 
mals weigh from 1300 to 1500 pounds 
each. I like to have them~=put, on a 
gain of from 2% to three pounds a 
day when on full feed. 

The manure from our herd is al- 
lowed to remain in a heap until the 
following summer or’fall. “THe*corn- 
stalks by that time are suffeientiy 
rotted so that we can usé the ma- 
hure spreader, an implement [ con- 
gider' invaluable as a part + sof an 
equipment of every up-to- -date, (farm. 
I usually sell in @hitago or Pitts- 
burg. The place depends somewhat 
on the market, as I ship bothoWays. 
I usually get the top of thé market 
wherever our cattle are seat,as we 
aim to have themim first-class con- 
dition and buyers~ are eager..to get 
them. 

As feeds, I find that bran, shorts 
and middlings are too expensive at 
the present time to use very liberally. 
We have never used any cottonseed 
meal. Linseed meal costs us. $29 a 
ton delivered at our station. Oné of 

the main things in feeding steers for 
market is to keep. down the cost. If 
the corn is well shocked &nd the sea- 
son not too wet, there is very little 
waste in it up-to February 1, and it 
is not hard to get out of the fields 
up to that time. 

To husk, shell and grind corn for 
feed and feed in a barn does not 
pay in my section because of the in- 
creased cost of labor. In my opinion, 
the feeding value is not increased 
very much by such methods, but the 
cost of labor and other trouble in- 
créasés,the cost of feed from 25 to 
8h%:<..With the labor problem as it 
now, exists on most farms, every man 
has to consider this question serious- 
ly.’ “The more details we can elimi- 
nate, therefore, and still get satis- 
factory results: from our crops, are 
those we are aiming at. 












Suceetsful Methods with Turkeys * 


For a number of years I have been 
raising Mammoth Bronze turkeys ex- 


This is fed, 








clusively.: I think them the © best 

breed of turkeys for farmers, as they 

have all the good qualities of the 

other breeds and some peculiarly Making Cheeze on the Farm 
their own, such as hardiness, great N. E. CHAPMAN, MINNESOTA 
size, brilliancy of color. If you have 

the common stock, save your best Any quantity of sweet milk from a 


pens, dispose of the inferior ones, not 
vice versa, as is often done. Then 
procure a good’ Bronze tom.and when 
you dispose of flock from this mating 
you will be well paid by the increase 
in weight. No other farm poultry 
rays better for the amount of time, 
money and labor expended. No cod- 
dling with warm messes, cut bone, etc. 
After the first six weeks the young 
should get abundant food in the fields 
and gain health and vigor by foraging 
for it. In winter no expensive%shelter 
is required. Mine have for @¢succes- 
sive generations roosted on _ the 
spreading branches of an immense 
oak tree. With mercury below zero 
they come from their perches alert, 
hungry and eager for their feed of 
ary grain, living examples of the vir- 
tues of pure air and good breeding.— 
{Emily K. Baldwin, Chester County, 
Pa. 

For 16 years we have tried all the 
plans recommended by accepted au- 
thorities. Turkey growers in tvery 
community should have a mutual un- 
derstanding and complete system of 
toe marks, taking the place of brands 
on cattle of western ranches. Give 
thrifty, mature breeding stock their 
freedom, and turkey mothers will 
beat incubators. All efforts to yard 
the hens during egg production, and 
young poults till they shoot the red, 
geRerally prove misplaced kindness. 
The youngsters pine away, and all the 
pepper, milk, eggs and bread crumbs 
will fail to interest them in life. Try 
nature’s plan. Give a well-matured 
thrifty flock chance to roam at will 
through woodland and meadow where 
its .matrons find cozy places to nest 
and brood their young. To supply 
patrons with eggs to hatch, insure 
against chilling. If the hen’s selec- 
tion of a home site has been a wise 
one, and it usually is, 


don’t hesitate | 


pailful upward can be made into a 
Sweet-curd cheese, rich and creamy in 
taste, which may be used in a month 
or six weeks, yet keeps well. ‘Th: 
Gouda cheese is 8 to 10 Inches in’ diam- 
eter and 3 inches and upward ‘in hight. 
The most common size weighs from 
eight to ten pounds and requires about 
four pails of milk; or about~ 100 
pounds. This size is best adapted to 
salting and curing. 

Put the cooled, sweet milk into a 
common wash boiler, copper bottem 
preferred, and bring the temperature 
gradually up to 85 or 86 degrees; Col- 
or is a matter of ‘fancy. Stir color 
while the milk is heating. 

When the thermometer gets to 85 
move the boiler back on the stove 
cand put in the rennet to curdle the 
milk. Dissolve in a dipper of cold 
water and then gently stir in the 
milk. Do not let the temperature of 
the milk rise above ‘88 during the 
time. In 15 or 20 minutes it ought to 
be curdled. Try it by putting in your 
finger and bending it up. [If the 
curds break the whole length with- 
out leaving any on your finger it is 
ready to cut. 


CUTTING AND COOKING 
Take a wire toaster so arranged 
that the wires are about a half inch 
apart and -put it into the boiler and 
move it several times from end to 
end, cutting the curd inte narrow 








tu trust her with 18 to 15 eggs. At- | 


tempts to raise turkeys with chicken | 


hens have often come to grief. Hens 
expect too much of their adopted | 
children; want them to get up at day- | 


break and ‘wade through a _ wilder- | 
ness of wet grass. 
will mother the poults till 10 o’clock 
if they should be under cover that 


late. If given free range they will 


mix grub and grasshopper, grass and | 


grain in the proper proportion for a 
right Thanksgiving dinner.—[ Burkes 
Garden, Tazewell County, Va. 


— 





Fodders for Sheep—I have found it 
always wise to have a good supply of 
supplementary forage crops to feed 
lambs during the summer. For this 
purpose, I have never found any sin- 
gle crop as valuable as Dwarf Essex 
rape. We have grown it extensively, 
beginning about 15 years ago with a 
small area, and now we usually grow 


25 to 30 acres each year. Generally it | 


is sown alone, but we have also sown it 
in oats, where the land was not to be 
plowed and-seeded in the fall, going 
ahead of the drill with a broadcast 
seeder, and sowing about 1% pounds 
of seed per acre. The seed is cov- 
ered by the drill tubes in sowing the 
oats, and there has never in any in- 
stance been any damage to the crop 
of oats; but after the grain is cut and 
taken from the ground and the rape 
has full use of the lard it grows very 
rapidly, and in three or four weeks 
will look like a field of cabbages. That 
makes a very large amount of the 
very best kind of feed, and a food 


that I believe will grow more pounds } 


on @ young lamb. than any single food 


Old turkey hens | 





| New York State Veterinary College 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, WN. 


Free tuition to New York State heed Ex- 
tended announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F.R.C.V.S., Director 





1900 Ferrets from selected breeders. Per- 
fect workers. They exterminate rats, drive 

out rabbits. 48p. itt us’d book and price list 

Middletewa 0, 


free. SAN’L FARNSWORTH, 
| 
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| STRONG DURABLI 


Sen ean nota ee en es 


eset om pnnsnay well built, easy to keep in order and 

ftunning —these are the features you want to 
find In a cream separator before you buy one. And 
when you sce a 


you wont have to look any farther. It has them all. 
That's why it outwears all other makes. 
Durability is what the “cheap” separators lack, 
yet it is most important. We have reccived letters 
from many users of the U. S. Separators who have run their ma- 
Chines every day for ro years and more with entire satisfaction. 
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e SEPARATOR 





















I have ever used.—f{F. D.. Ward, Gen- | 
esee County, N Y.: 




















strips, ‘Then turn and cut from side 
to side. The handle may be bent a 
little and the toaster put in hori- 
zontally and drawn to and fro until 
the curd is in little cubes like kernels 
“of corn, When the cutting is fin- 
ished stir the curds gently with the 
hand «nd fore arm for two or three 
minutes. 


Move the boiler over the fire and 
increase the temperature gradually to 
98 or 100 degrees, stirring gently, yet 
constantly, while the cooking process 
is going on. The temperature for 
Gouda cheese ought never to go 
above 105 and then only for-slightly 
changed milk. Around 100 degrees 
is better. It 
at this temperature to properly cook 
the curds and get the best results. 
Take a handful of curds, and after a 
little squeeze, open the hand, and if 


they fall apart and seem dry the 
cooking is finished. 
PRESSING 


Separate the curds from the whey 
by dipping or pouring into a cheese 
cloth or clean flour sack and .let 
drain for a few minutes, then put into 
the .mold. This may be anything 
round that will hold the form and let 
out the whey; a strip of galvanized 
iron 8x32 inches, with a strap te hold 


it at a convenient size, or a gallon 
can oper at both ends with a few 
nail holes for the whey to escape. 


After the curds are’in the mold press 
firmly down with the hands, then 
cover with something hard. and 
round and add pressure to exclude 
the whey and give form to the 
cheese. This may be done by a com- 
mon milk setter which is 8 inches 
in diameter, partly filled with water 
at first, and the quantity gradually in- 
creased until you have the pressure 
reguired before dressing. A 2x4 10 
or 12 feet long. with a pall of stones 
may be used if you have space for ft. 

In about. two hours the cheese will 
have taken compact form and should 
then be dressed by removing from the 
mold, putting in warm water and 
wrapping a strip of cheese cloth or 
flour sack about it, with caps like 
butter cloths on fop and bottom. Re- 
turn to the press and increase the 
pressure. If it has had 30 pounds 
pressure before dressing, increase to 
60 and higher by use of the lever or 
serew. Light pressing hastens ripen- 
ing. 

SALTING AND CURING 

After being in the press 20 or 24 
hours the Gouda cheese is salted by 
absorption like pork. It can be dry- 
salted by rubbing, but the common 
way is to immerse it in heavy brine. 
Take from the press, remove the 
cloth, place in warm water at .128 
degrees for a few minutes, then sub- 
merge in the brine for two days. 

After removing from the brine, 
dress it’or not, as you please, rub it 
with a little butter and put it on a 
shelf in a@ cool, damp cellar. Turn 
and rwb with the hand daily for the 
first: week and after that occasion- 
.ally. It will be ready to use in from 
two to four months, or earlier, ac- 
cording tc conditions in the cellar. 

Some readers may inquire if they 
could make a satisfactory cheese by 
the methods herein outlined. Could 
you follow a new recipe for making 
cake with various ingredients? Would 
you venture to cut out a garment ac- 
cording to a pattern from a piece of 
cloth? Then you can make Gouda 
cheese. 





Enlargement—J. T. W., Ohio, has 
a horse that has an enlargement on 
the inside of its knee, which causes 
lameness. Mix two drams cantharides 
and one dram biniodide of mercury 
with two ounces lard. Rub on a lit- 
tle. with. the fingers, let it remain on 
for 24 hours, then wash off. Repeat 
the blister every third week. until, the 
lameness disappears. Keep the horse’s 
head ‘tied up se»that it cannot. get 


its mouth to the part while the. blister 
is on. 





takes about 40 minutes .- 


-may be of interest: 


LIVE STOCK 





THE “a 
POULTRY 
= YARD 
Popular Method of Dressing -Poultry 


MRS E.. M. KIES, HILLSDALE ©O, MICH 





Shutting up the birds at night where 
they cannot get any food and killing 
them with empty crops is correct 
practice... I always hang up the fowls 
where they cannot by any possible 
flop bruise their flesh, then stick high 
up in the throat with a small knife, 
severing the spinal cord and the large 
veins by a quick turn of the knife, 
which is as painless a way as possible 
if properly done. One stroke brings 
unconsciousness and the bleeding soon 
ends life. If blood does not flow freely 
stab again, holding the bill down to 
cause the btood to flow faster. 

Have a large kettle of boiling water 
ready. When it boils hard add a pint 
of cold water, and the temperature 
will be about right. Swing the fowl 
back and forth under the water until 
the wing and tail feathers will pull 
easily. Airing is not necessary and 
only makes the feathers stick. Wrap- 
ping in a blanket cooks the flesh by 
holding the heat in. Hang the bird up 
by the feet and pull the wing and 
tail feathers first, always pulling in 
the direction of the tail. 

If there are pinfeathers use a small 
knife to pull them out. Get the neck 
and*»legs clean and dip for a second 
in water the same temperature as at 
first to plump them and at once 
plunge into cold water, washing the 
feet and head carefully. The bird 
should then look tempting,. and the 
sooner it is delivered to the customer 
the better. 





Value of Trap Nest Proved 


CHARLES G. COX, PROVIDENCE COUNTY, BI 





After using trap nests for more 
than 14 months the following items 
The best laying 
hens were saved out of a flock of 60 
in 12 months laid 170 eggs each. We 
hatched chickens from those hens 
and since January 21 to July 21,.one 
of those pullets has laid 143 eggs, 
and since April 1 to July 21, 107 eggs 
in 112 days. Others have laid re- 
speatively 128, 122, 118, 118, 116, 116, 
but these are the best ones. 

So by the use of trap nests, leg 
bands. and record sheets we have ac- 
complished at least something in a 
short time toward increased egg pro- 
duction. As eggs have averaged 33 
cents a dozen in Providence this year, 
it is plainly shown that a hen that 
will lay 12 dozen in six months is 
a paying. piece of property. 

I have penned up 12 of my best 
layers and intend to set some of their 
eggs about August 15, with the idea 
of having early spring layers to try 
for higher records. 

Two Poultry Bulletins—The Cornell 
university experiment station has is- 
sued two new bulletins by Profs J. 
E. Rice and R. C. Lawry on poultry 
topics. Bulletin 246 treats of a gaso- 
line heated colony brooder house and 
is profusely fllustnrated with half tones 
and drawings, showing construction 
of parts and style of houses. It also 
discusses the history of the use of 
this fuel for brooder house heating; 
the principles qf, brooding as applied 
to this style of house; the construc- 
tion, cost and operation of the house. 
The other bulletin, No 248, discusses 
in an interesting way, a large number 
of. new poultry appliances. 


Harvesting Silage Early—We har- 
vest our silage corn during, the first 
ten days in September, or when the 
kernel begins to glaze and the.lower 
leaves die. We have a very excellent 
corn harvester which makes the bun- 
ales just the right size for our silage 








AND’ DAIRY 


cutter, as we do not cut the bands. In 
this way we can cut about five acres 
a day, or rather from three to five, 
depending on the size and condition 
of the corn. Sometimes we cut our 
other corn by hand. Our crop of 35 
acres last year cost us $398, includ- 
ing labor of men and teams and use 
use of implements, filling silos, husk- 
ing, etc. I cannot estimate the cost 
per bushel as part of our corn Went 
into the silos and my men failed to 
keep a careful record of the amount 
husked and fed to teams [ think 100 
bushels of corn an acre a conserva- 
tive estimaie of the yield, making a 
bushel of shelled corn cost between 
40 and 45 cents. We consider 100 
bushéls ear corn or 50 bushels shelled 
corn a fair to good yield in this sec- 


tion. The silage corn we feed to our 
cows, except a little to our work 
horses. .Our tenants, however, feed 


a firge part of their share to cattle, 
hogs, horses and poultry.—[W. R. 
Gorham, Lycoming County, Pa 





Whey for Pigs—This by-product of 
the dairy can be made .useful when 
feeding pigs, but considerable care 
must be taken so as not to derange 
digestion. With mature hogs there is 
not so much danger. It *nearly al- 
ways pays to mix other feeds with 
whey. Wheat, bran, corn meal and 
shorts are very satisfactory for this. 


Free, “The Story of 
the House Beautiful” 








A New Sashes wating all about the inter- 


WONDERFUL EFFECTS PRODUCED BY COLOR BLENDING 


A wonderful book, printed in many beautiful 
colors, sent absolutely® to readers of Ameritan 
Agriculturist. It is one wf the most magnificient. 
books dealing with artistic exterior decoration. 

A book that is resplendent with the many colors 
of the rainbow, all blended together so as to form 
a continuity of brightness and seaute, 

The book is printed on an extra quality of paper, 
which brings out the wonderful high lights of the 
=. and makes them look like real oil paint- 

. Never in the history of color painti has 
so magnificent a publication been placed yh 
the Amercan people. It is the purpose of the 
publishers not to sell this book but to send it 
absolutely free of cost to interested readers of the 

American Agriculturist 

This book is so interestingly written and the 
illusfrations are ‘so magnificently real, as to afford 
many hours’ entertainment and pleasure for the 
entire family. 

T ink from which the illustrations have been 
printed was especially made and especially matched 
to correspond with the colors which they are made 
to represent. On account of the expense in manu- 
facturing this book only a smal! edition has been 
printed, so we would advise you to write imme- 
diately in order to receive one. 

In addition to the magnificent illustrations to be 
found in the book, there is much valuable infor- 
mation in rd to exterior house painting and 
decoration. } and complete instructions are given 
for selecting colors for house painting and decora- 
tion. 

This book is issued by one of the largest paint 
peeubenee concerns in the United States, the 
Mound City Paint and Color Company. It is print- 
ed for the purpose of bringing to the attention of 
the American people the many advantages to 
derived from using their unexcelled house paint, 
which, on account of its excellence and lasting qua)- 
ity, they have named, “The Horse Shoe Brand.”’ 

m’t fail to send for this book immediateiy. 
Send your name and address to the Mound City 
Paint and Color Company, 819-21 North Sixth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., and 
of cost this book. It 
of the House Beautiful. 


DAIRY COW FEED 


We have the milk producing feed with the two big 
requisites in 
Dewey’s Distillers’ Dried Grains 


It - LP ht and velky. a good ee. and we 
nearly one. protein, r cent prote analysis. 
A ui milk maker and great ration balaacer. Vas 
value of wheat bran. Low Summer Prices 
DEWEY BROB. CO., Box 1014, Blanchester, Ohio. 


receive absolutely free 
will tell you of the “Story 





ce the 
still on. 





YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 















Saves Hours 
of Gleaning 


Of course your wife would try to 
wash even the worst cream separator 
wi properly twice every day, But 

y ask her to slave over a heavy, 


complicated” bucket bowl, "like either 


: ot # 
of the four onthe left? Why not « 
r Ss of cleani every w 
is Tete ya Sharples _ ; - : 
i Cream S arator with a simple, 
4 light, Tubular bowl, easily cleaned ig 


minutes, like that o hk 
i holds the world’s RE, 2 ro 
oymnung. ™ 
arpies Tubular Cream Separa- 
tors are different—very differents 
} from all others. Every difference is 
| 3 out we Write for catalog 
M~-100 and valuab! "a 
= Datei ie free book “Bug- 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR 00. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Can, Chicago, tt. 








THE INTERNATIONAL 


‘An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick 
ing Door. A Permanen’ 
Ladder, Selected Tan 
Pine 2 in. before dress. 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
manship. 

THE INTERNATIONAL BILO ©0O. 

Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 









The World's 
‘Most Famous Cream Separator 


Empire Cream Separator Co. } 
Bloomfield, We J. 
ENSILAGE 


BLIZZARD ‘carve: 


with wind , either d 
or ubmounted. Cuts hay, straw, feed, 
etc. Elevates to any height. strong, 
durable, economical. Fully guaran- 

teed. Send for new illustrated 


























Ve jogue sent 
free. A VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Grand Rap’ Mich., # Louis Street, 





SILOS 


Harder Silos make dairying profit- 

able, Used by VU. S. 

Recomm by the best dairymen 
here. continuous opening 

front with air-tight doors. Cypress, 

White Pine, White Hemlock. Also 

Silo pubes perp 4 

Horse and Dog Powers, 

Send for catalogs. 


HARDER MFG. CO., 
Box 23, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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AUMERICAN | 
AGRICULTURIST, 


Copyright, 1907, by Orange Judd Company 
Trademark Registered 


Entered at Postoffice as second-class mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE-—ON DOLLAR a 
year. of cents for six mont if not paid in 
p+ ~ $1.50 per by (A new year’s subscription 
ree for a voy two new subscribers.) _Subscrip- 
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Certain New York dairy farmers, 
willing to wink at dirt, who have 
chuckled because the health com- 
missioner could not reach them, have 
ceased to chuckle. Under the pro- 
visions of the new law a lot of sullied 
milk was recently seized and the 
owners brought up with a round 
turn. Having to unload $50 for the 
first offense and to board six months 
at the state’s expense for the second 
is a prospect few dairymen can: con- 
template with unmixed joy. Compul- 
sory cleanliness is ail very well as 
far as it goes, and some farmers re- 
quire it. But it will foster the feel- 
ing that the untidy dairyman can 
legally be just so dirty and-no dirtier; 
whereas voluntary cleanliness or clean- 
liness for cleanliness’ sake always 
encourages the consumer to use larger 
quanties of milk and pay a premium 
for recognized purity. 





The necessity for having a _ nice, 
fresh, juicy, succulent and nutritious 
pasture for lambs ‘at the. time of 
weaning is not felt to the extent that 
it ought to be in all instances. When 
lambs are weaned the pastures are 
frequently dry, and the danger is 
imminent under such conditions that 
the lambs will be retarded in their 
growth. They may even go back- 
ward fora time, and when this hap- 
pens, to a certain extent it ineans loss. 
In anticipation of. the weaning sea- 
son, such grazing may be }.rovided by 
sowing winter rye or barley in the 
event of such possible need. Such 
grain should be sown four to five 
weeks before it is expected that it 


-in the season. 


will be needed. If the second growth 
of medium red clover can be had it 
will be in ‘season, and the pasture 
thus furnished will be of the most 
cuitable character. But best of all 
is the dwarf Essex rape plant. [If 
a field of that is available at the time 
of the weaning of the lambs, they 
are not likely to lose flesh. On the 
other hand they will go forward even 
though not fed any. grain. 
—_— _* 


A Call for New Farmers 


All the howling about the aban- 
doned farms in New York and other 
states has the savor of a pack of 
hungry wolves after a snowbound 
caravan, There are hundreds of un- 
occupied farms in New York, other 
eastern and southern states, but no 
abandoned farms. The very name, 
abandoned, is repulsive. It repels 
rather than attracts. That we heed 
blood in our rural districts is not 
questioned by -any. sane man, who 
knows conditions. 

Never was there a better opportu- 
nity than right now for investment in 
farm property. The chance for suc- 
cess on these unoccupied farms is a 
hundredfold better today for the 
right man than it was for the pio- 
neers who blazed their way through 
the primeval forests. The future is 
promising, and the door is wide open 
for men with the right kind of stuff 
in them. 

If the “eat-’em-alive” 
are howling abandoned farm will 
get out and examine them, they will 
find on these unocd¢upied lands latent 
fertility and possibilities awaiting 
the home seeker. The slogan should 
be “Resettle our unoccupied farms!” 
The national government, the state 
experiment’ stations, the agricul- 
tural cojleges, American Agricul- 
turist and the rural press in gen- 
eral, stand hand in hand to welcome 
and help every new settler on the 


fellows who 


farms of New York or any other 
state. 
a ———» 
Shrewd promoters are always en- 


deavoring to reach out their nimble 
fingers and take ducats from the air. 
Some of their schemes formulated to 
impose upon the public are new, others 
are hoary with age. One of the last, 
although possibly in a new guise, is 
now being exploited in the west, in 
the shape of an apparatus whereby 
not only all the butter fat may be 
extracted from milk in the process of 
churning, but also the casein. These 
solids mixed may have the semblance 
of butter, but the mass is not butter. 
The claim is made that in some Cases 
“over 100% more butter can be pro- 
duced from the same quantity of 
milk.”” It goes without saying that 
the federal authorities would make 
short work of such practices as here 
suggested, and farmers are warned to 
let severely alone any overtures to 
invest in formulas or # machinery 
which are claimed to bring about any 
such results. 
———_--__-—-@.— 
Improvement in the growing corn is 
the chief item of interest in the pres- 
ent crop situation. Temperatures have 
been high for some weeks all over 
the corn belt. Moisture is plentiful. 
The combination is bringing corn 
along at a rapid gait. Ears of good 
size are developing. Of course the 
fields are spotted. This gives the im- 
pression to a careless observer that the 
condition is poor, but the fact is corn 
in most places is doing well and is 
rapidly making up the time lost early 
Winter wheat, too, is 
yielding well in many places. Thresh- 
ing returns from Indiana and Illinois 
report 25, 28 and 32 bushels to the 
acre. This is almost up to the bumper 
crop of last year. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that much winter 
wheat was plowed up and that ths 
crop will be reduced to that extent. 
The present acreage promises to give 


EDITORIAL’ 


a reasonably good account of itself. 
Reports concerning the light oats 
crop are persistent. Harvest is pretty 
well completed as far north*as south- 
ern Wisconsin. Yields will be around 
30 to 40 bushels in the oat states, with 
the average considerably less. The 
crop was riot able to overcome the 
cold, wet spring. The attempt ts: 
create a rust scare in the spring 


wheat states seems to have about pe-_ 


tered out. As is always the case, 
there is some rust present, but the 
fungus does not seem to have much 
of a footing and is not spreading. Ap- 
parently the crop will not -be injured 
to any. considerable extent. - The ef- 
fects of the cold, wet spring will no’ 


be wholly overcome, but the present. 


condition of corn and threshing re- 
turns from winter wheat have much 
of encouragement to growers. 

——__—_—_—-- 

During the past 18 months horse 
values have moved steadily up. Farm 
chunks and heavy range drafters have 
been especially sought after and the 
prices for these have accompanied 
the ratio of their scarcity. Well- 
balanced, stylish and sound young- 
sters raised on the farm -have been 
bringing on the Chicago market $250 
and upward. These pricés have been 
brought about because there were but 
few drafters to be had at any price. 
The range-bred horses sold on the 
Chicago market and taken out to the 
country to be fed have brought a 
profit to their feeders of at least $60 
a head for the extra care. Zastern 
dealers desire them.to feed before 
selling on the Philadelphia and New 
York markets. Light horses for car- 
riage and road purposes are bring- 
ing from $350 to $725 apiece. This 
kind is very scarce. As one. studies 
the Chicago market he is impressed 
with the value of pure blood on the 
range, The use of pure-bred Perch- 
erons and Shires has been notably 
profitable in giving good action and 
stamina to the horses we now find 
on the market. As a@ whole the tone 
of the trade is encouragingly broader 
and it is well for farmers to take no- 
tice of these conditions in planning 
their wintér feeding operations. 


a. 


The vigorous campaign in New 
York state against short weights and 
measures has not been begun too 
early. If it be true, as Fritz Reich- 
man, the state sealer, declares, that 
the purchasers‘of groceries are de- 
franded of $20,000,000 annually; the 
appropriation of $1500 for expenses 
will be far too small to meet with 
general approval. The number of 
cases so far detected indicates that 
the practice is so general that no 
merchant gains in the long run; for 
he is cheated in turn by everyone 
else. With a maintained legal stan- 
dard business would be placed on a 
legitimate basis of equality where the 
merits of the goods and the ability 
of the merchant would, as they 
should, be the chief controlling fac- 
tors. But until this basis is enforced 
the man who is known to give full 
weisht and measure and to sell goods 
for exactly what they are is sure to 
win a larger patronage than men not 
known to follow his practice. And 
yet the man who is honest simply 
for policy’s sake might be a thief but 
for policy’s sake. 

a 

If the tariff question is ever apened 
in congress, one of the first items to 
be attacked is wool. The manufac- 
turing interests and their organs are 
chafing under the restricted woolen 
industry. They point out that manu- 
facturers of woolen goods need for- 
eign woolens to mix with the Amer- 
ican staple, and that the business will 
never be wholly satisfactory until 
congress removes, or at least greatly 
lessens, the duty on foreign wools. 
Our export trade in woolen goods 
is insignificant, last year only slightly 
exceeding two million dollars, while 











at the same time we imported over 
ten times as much. The New York 
Journal of Commerce asks that con- 
gress remove the duty on wools “long 
enough for the industry to adjust it- 
self and get the ful! benefit, as it 
never has been since our protective 
tariff was established.” To support 
the line of argument, in caring for 
the farmers, it' regards wool as a by- 
product of the mutton industry, and 
believes that no more sheep are 
raised on ‘account of the duty than 
would be the case with wool on the 
free list. There is no probability that 
the next congress will open the sub- 
ject of tariff, but the attitude ef this 
influential factor in- the industrial 
world is worth considering. 
eatetoesaey injtcinon et nidiarteplomemasageen 


Fertile seeds contain living germs 
and under favorable conditions de- 
velop into vigorous and productive 
plants. Fertile {deas under favorable 
conditions become new.and useful 
creations. Everything advertised in 
this paper is a fertile idea ready for 
use. Subscribers are urged to secure 
a crop of these ideas under the favor- 
able. conditions of our guarantes 
printed in the first column of this 
page. 


Sod’ Ground Strawberries and Grubs 


Have some barnyard manure about 
two years old and want to use it on 
strawberries. I am informed the 
manure is full of grubs and _ that 
there would be danger of them de- 
stroying. my strawberry plants... It is 
my pian to spread it this fall and 
plow it under next spring. Is there 
any way the manure can be freed 
from the grubs? Answer through 
the Old Reliable, the best farm paper 








published.—[John M. Keller, New 
York. 
In all probability the grub in the 


manure is the young or larva of one 
of the so-called scavenger beetles. 
These creatures, when full grown, are 
1 to 2 


inches long, and are. rather 
glossy looking. They are not dan- 
gerous to growing - vegetation, but 


are frequently found in decaying veg- 
etable material. and manure. The 
real culprit is the white grub found 


usually on sod land. This latter 
insect. is the young of the May 
or June beetle. Not infrequently, 


farmers who spread manure on sod 
and later plow it down, attribute in- 
jury to growing crops to the grub 
seen in the manure. This is a mis- 
take. The injury, in every case; will 
be found to be by the grubs occupy- 
ing the sod, where they breed. It is 
dangerous, therefore, to plant straw- 
berries or any small fruit or vege- 
tables on sod land infested with 
white grubs. Mr Keller need not fear 
injury from the grubs in the manure, 
and it can be applied to good advan- 
tage in the fall. 
a es 

It is impossible to buy sweet cher- 
ries on Mazzard stock. Nurserymen 
put them on the Mahaleb top, be- 
cause I suppose they can grow thrifty 
trees in three years.. We find that in 
three to five years afterward, they 
come back and ask why the trees die. 
Apparently they die and without re- 
vealing the cause. The cause is that 
the scion outgrows the stock, be- 
cause the sweet cherry grafted on the 
Mahaleb stock makes a thrifty 
growth, and, consequently, is short 
lived. I have reason to believe that 
fully 75% of the sweet — cherries 
planted die from that cause—[W. H. 
Morgan,. Camden County, N J. 
$9 

In 1906 we had 500 barrels of early 
pears, . Comet, Koonce and Early Har- - 
vest. None of them are as good in 
quality as the Kieffer, but have a 
niche to fi in the early markets, 
Comet leading in good looks and 
price, selling at over $4 a barrel in 
some instances.—[J. S. Collins, Bur- 
lington County, NJ. 















The Telegraph Strike 


telegraph operators’ 
in the west 
na- 
has now been 
formally authorized and a _ general 


The strike, 
which was precipitated 
without authorization from _the 


tional union officials, 


strike declared. The strike was first 
directed against the Western Union 
and Postal telegraph companies; then 
against the operators of the Associ- 
ated Press, which is the leading news 
service distributing matter by wire 
to the newspapers of the county. 
Strike was also declared against other 
news’ service organizations and 
against stock brokers, who refused to 
grant the demands of the telegraph 
operators. 

The commercial telegraph service 
thas been crippled and embarrassed, 
but the companies have been able to 
retain some of the unien operators, 
and many non-union men have been 
employed, although not nearly 580 
many as the men who have gone out. 
The Associated Press has not been 
greatly embarrassed by the _ strike. 
There have been threats of trying to 
draw the railroad operators into the 
strike in sympathy if the commercial 
companies send their messages over 
the railroad wires, which are leased 
from the Western Union. As the rail- 
road operators are satisfied with the 
conditions which they enjoy, they 
have taken a stand in opposition to 
being involved in the strike. 

It-woulad seem that the action of 
all the striking telegraph operators 
was hasty, in view of the fact that 
the strikes were begun before rea- 
sonable opportunity was given for ar- 
bitration or adjustment of differences. 
The Associated Press strike was be- 


gun after only a few hours’ notice. . 


The last big strike of telegraph oper- 
ators occurred in 1883. At that time, 
action was begun hastily, as in this 
instance, and public sentiment was 
prejudiced. After a month, the 
strikers lost their fight. The result 
of the present strike is uncertain. 
Both sides are very determined. Day 
by Gay miore operators have quit and 
day by day the telegraph companies 
have ‘been able to find more substi- 
tutes. 

Appeals have been made to Pres 
Roosevelt to try to end the strike, 
but he will not do so personally. 
Charles P. Neil, national commis- 
sioner of labor, is doing what he can 
to effect a speedy and just settlement. 


Stock Market Drops 


The past two weeks the stock mar- 
ket has been experiencing a series of 
violent tumbles and shake-ups. The 
announcement of the $29,000,000 fine 
against the Standard oil company and 
the telegraph operators’ strike con- 
tributed to unsettle the financial mar- 
kets. An interview was given out by 
John D.- Rockefeller to the _ effect 
that if the administration continues 
its present policy towards big corpor- 
ations a serious panic will result. The 
‘administration refuses to admit that 
there is any possibility of a panic 
from any such reason. 

It appears, however, that consider- 
able caution is now being used by the 
department of justice, and semi-of- 
ficial announcements are being made 
that immunity will be granted some 
railroads guiity of r ebating. The 
Chicago and Alton, perhaps, for in- 
stance. It was through information 
furnished by the Chieego and Alton 
that the government was able to 
cenvict the Standard oil company in 
the recent case at Chicage. It is un- 
derstood that the administration 
do@s not expect to be able to main- 
tain criminal proceedings against 
Harriman and Rockefeller, person- 
ally, and such proscutions will prob- 
ably not take place. 











The second trial of Harry K. Thaw 
at New York for the murder of Stan- 
ford White is not likely to take place 
until next January, Martin W. Lit- 
tleton has been engaged by Thay te 
conduct the defense when the case ts 
again: tried 


Reformers Win in San Francisco 


The primary election in San Fran- 
cisco resulted in a sweeping victory 
for the republican league, which 
stands in support of the bribery and 
graft prosecution and supports the 
present mayor and beard of super- 
visors. The opposing faction, led by 
Postthaster Fiske, made a bold show- 
ing, electing less than 20 delegates to 
the party convention, which will con- 
tain 149 delegates. The result was a 
triumph for the reform element. Dis- 
trict Attorney Langdon will probably 
be nominated for re-election by this 
convention, 

The regular democratic ticket was 
successful in that party. The union 
labor party, which in reeent years 
ha® been in control of the city, and 
which the convicted and deposed 
Mayor Schmitz has represented, -is 
still dominated by the element op- 
posed to the graft and bribery prose- 
cution. Mayor Schmitz pretends to 
be a candidate for re-election. 


In Quick Review 


Hearings are now in progress at 
Concord, N H, before the special mas- 
ters appointed to determine the com- 
petency of Mrs Eddy, head of the 
Christian Science church. The ques- 
tion is whether or not she was capa- 
ble of managing her own affairs on 
March 1, 1907: At that time, proceed- 
ings were brought by Mrs Eddy’s son 
and other relatives as ‘next friends,” 
on the ground that. she was mentally 
incompetent, and a few days later, 
Mrs Eddy transferred her property 
to trustees. This latter action, “‘the 
next friends” claim, was illegal. As 
Mrs Eddy is in feeble health because 
of old age, the special masters have 
visited her at her home for the pur- 
pose of questioning her. 


Assertion is made by the national 
department of justice that action will 
be taken to compel E. H. Hafriman 
to answer certain questions that he 
refused to answer when before -the 
interstate commerce commission at 
New York last winter. One questicn 
referred to the purchase of the con- 
trolling interest in the Chicago and 
Alton and the [ilinois Central by the 
Union Pacific. Mr Harriman was 
asked what part of the stock so dis- 
paced of he owned. He would not 
ell. 

















The secretary of war, William H. 
Taft, has started on a trip around 
the world. After a tour of political 
speeches in the United States he will 
start from Seattle for the Philippine 
Islands to attend the opening of the 
first Philippine legislative assembly, 
in September. From there he will go 
to Japan, where he will undertake to 
straighten out some of the misunder- 
standings and ill feelings that have 
arisen over the Japanese difficulties 
in California. He will return by way 
of the Trans-Siberian railroad, Russia, 
and other European countries, and is 
due back at Washington early in De- 
cember. 





Brakemen employed on the Colo- 
rado and Northwestern railroad under 
arrest are said to have confessed to 
causing the fire and dynamite out- 
rage at Boulder, Col. During the Col- 
orado and Southern strike, the idea 
was conceived of setting fire to some 
of the company’s property. The brake- 
men set fire to a caboose in the rail- 
road yard, and from this the blaze 
passed to the station. The explosion 
of several hundred pounds of dyna- 
mite in one of the cars nearby caused 
tre death of five persons and the in- 
jugy of 50 others. Property valued 
at haif a million dollars was de- 
stroyed. , 


Werd comes from China that the 
aged dowager empress proposes soon 
to retire from rule of the empire. 
For 40 years she has practically ruled 
supreme. The emperor is supposed to 
be a man of little force and small 
capacity intellectually, who has never 
asserte officially. 





Preparations are going rapidly for. 
ward for the coming cruise of the 
Atlantic fleet of warships to the Pa- 
cific coast, It seems now that the 
maval movement will be of much 


greater magnitude than even the 





THE NEWS IN REVIEW 


maneuvers of this formidable fleet. , 
Another great fleet composed of the 
Asiatic cruisers has been ordered to | 
cross the Pacific to join in the 
mobilization off the western coast of | 
the United States. This will, doubt- | 
less, prove-to be the most formicable | 
array of warships of any one nation | 
ever assembled in time of peace. 


Nearly one-half of the hotel 
tion along the shore front of 
Orchard, Me, has been swept by 
The loss amounts to $800,000. The 
Boston and Maine railroad station 
was blown up by dynamite to stop 
the fire in that direction. The hotels 
burned included Hotel Fisk, one of 
the finest on the beach, Hotel Sea- 
shore, Hotel, Emerson, ,Hotel Alberta, 
The Aldine, The Lawrence house, anid 
half a dozen small ones, with about 
50 cottages. All were of wood con- 
struction. 


sec- 
Old 
fire. 





The contests over the democratic 
primaries in Mississippi have resulted 
in formal announcement that Con- 
gressman John Sharp Williams is the 
party’s choice for United States sen- | 
ator. The official vote stands: Wil- 
liams, 59,496; Gov James K. Varda- 
man, 58,848; Williams’ majority, 648 
The official vote for goverror was: 
E. F. Noel, 29,380; Earl Brewer, 238,- 
111.. Four other candidates received | 
less votes, and Noel an Brewer alone | 
enter the second primary this week, | 





Political honers have again been 
refused by Foster D. Coburn, secre- 
tary of the Kansas board of agricul- | 
ture. A very promising boom for the 
governorship was started by his’ 
friends, but Mr Coburn says no em- 
phatically. Hints that the governor- 
ship would bea stepping-stone toward 
the secretaryship of the national de- 
partment of agriculture are met by 
Mr Coburn with the declaration that 
he does not want even-that. He pre- 
fers his present office to any other. 





The Georgia legislature has passed 
a law prohibiting the sale of liquor in 
the state. Four states now have pro- 
hibitory laws. The other three are 
Maine, North Dakota, and Kansas. 
The prohibition movement has made 
marked progress within the last few 
years tn the South and middle west. 
Even the state of Kentucky, famous 
for its old bourbon, is nearly all dry, 
through the local option law. 





The most famous of modern violin- 
ists, Joseph Joachim, has died at his 
home in Berlin. He was 76 years old, 
a Jew, born in Hungary. For #0 
years he was director of the Royal 
Academy Of Music in Berlin. He 
was a great teacher, and achieved 
the highest fame by his playing upon 
the violin of the music of Bach and 
Beethoven. 


The city of Louisville, Ky, has 
opened a vigorous campaign to se- 
cure the next democratic national 
convention. The governor, United 
States senators and all the members 
of the lower house of congress, in 
Kentucky, have joined in a letter to 
the democratic national committee 
inviting the convention to Louisville. 





Public attention’ has lately been 
redirected toward United States Sena- 
tor Bailey of Texas, by his purchase 
of a farm on which there are five oi! 
wells producing 2500 barrels of oi! a 

. Senator Bailey’s interest in the 
oi] industry is large and steadily in- 
creasing. 





Gov Patterson of Tennessee has is- 
sued a proclamation inviting the sons 
and daughters of the state evcry- 
where to attend home coming week 
at Nashville, the state capital, begin- 
ning September 23 


Reports come from France to the 
effect that the prices of both fresh 
and preserved meats have risen so 
high that they are aimost beyond 
the reach of a large percentage of 
the population. 





Several cases of yellow fever have 
appeared in Cuba and every precau- 
tion is being taken to check the 
spread of the disease. 


The explosion of a large dynamite 
factory at Doomitz, Germagy, killed 
100 persons and destroyed a large 
part of the town. 
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WHAT'S THE USEP 


To Pour in Coffee when it Acts asa Vi- 
cious hnemy. 7 

Fasters have gone without food for 
many days at a time but no one can 
go without sleep. “For a long time I 
have not been sleeping well, often 
lying awake for two or three hours 
during the night, but now I sleep 
sound every night and wake up re- 
freshed and vigorous,” says a Calif. 
woman. 

“Lo you kow why? It's because I 
used to drink coffee, but I finally cut 
it out and began using Postum. Twice 
since then I have drank coffee and 
both times I passed a sleepless night, 
and so I am doubly convinced coffee 
caused the trouble and Postum re- 
moved it. 

“My brother was in the habit 
drinking coffee three times a day. 


of 
He 


| was troubled with sour stomach and 


I would often notice him getting soda 
from the can to relieve the distress in 
his stomach; lately hardly a day 


passed without a dose of soda for 
relief. 

“Finally he tried a cup of Postum 
and liked it so well he gave up coffee 
and since then has been drinking Pos- 


tum in its place and says he has not 
once been troubled with sour stom- 


ach.” 
Even after this lady's experience 
with coffee her brother did not sus- 


pect for a time that coffee was caus- 
ing his seur stomach, but easily 
proved it. 

Coffee is not suspected in thousands 
of cases just like this but it’s easily 
A ten days’ trial works won- 
ders. “There's a Reason.” 

Read ¢he famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. : 








NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


SQUABS 
ror PROFIT 


By William E. Rice and William E. Cox 














This is the most lete ana exhausti¢e work 
of the kind ever ed on squab raising. It 
is mot a book of second-hand references, biit con- 
tains the hard-earned experiences of the authors. 
Every detail of their hods of selecting, breed- 
ing, feeding, killing, and marketing squabs is 


ficccrations, all taken from the home plant of 


home plant of 
Mr. Rice in New Jersey. The chapter on build 
ings, their location, and how to construct them 
is concise, cific, and complete. 

The squab industry is increasingrapidly. This 
book is a de for these who want to know, 
end a reference work for the old-time 
breeder. It is not based on mere theory, but 
contains the true story of the most successful 


mt im this The story of how 
B30, theo original ms has grown to $3,000, 
fully given by Mr. Rice. He 


took the money 

made by the squabs, enlar, and developed 

plant, until itis now complete. 
The iMustrat are simply superb. They were 
work. The plants and 
f ., are as complete 
as an expert could make them. The 
book contains about 150 each 5x7 inches, 
5-4 paper. Bound ta cloth and sent 
cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street New York 








NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


. * 
Diseases of Swine 
By Dr. R. A. Craig ‘ 
Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdue 





Uawerrity 
A concise, practical and p guide 
prevention and tment of t Re 
Swine. In discussing the different diseases, the 
cBuses and Measures ere given special 
atten vr is 


tion by the author, con- 
veniently divided into four parts. Part I treats 
= diseases, their diagnoses and the 
me of administering me Ss. With the 
discussions on each disease are given its causes, 
symptoms, treatment and means i 


eases, Infectious ases Parasitic Dis- 
eases. All technical and stri scientific terms 
are dvoi so far as feasible, thus maki 
at once available to the practical stoc 
raiser as weli as to the teacher and students 
Sx? inches. 199 pages. Cloth. .$0.75 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette St.. New York, B®. ¥. 
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New York Edition 


Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
hook and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us ina few brief words what is 
of special néoment this fall and winter 
in your own home town and county. 
Send in to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotiy farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that’the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





NEW YORK 


Farming as a Business Investment 


—- — 


While some men are tooting their 
horns about abandoned farms, others 
are shaking the red flag, that farming 
does not pay in the face of those who 
are looking toward the country to es- 
tablish a home. What utter foolish- 
ness. On the unoccupied farms of 
New York, there never was a better 
opportunity for new settlers to make 
an independent living than now. The 

“man with a growing family, who un- 

derstands farming, and who can 
scrape enough together to get hold 
of a reasonably good farm, should 
do it. 

Properly managed, the farm pays, 
but much depends on the man behind 
the plow. Hundreds of tenant farm- 
ers are making a handsome living 
and a nice profit besides, for them- 
selves. and the owner. Others are 
doing even better than this. One of 
the best examples we can cite is that 
of George M. Tallcot of Onondaga 
county, Y. Im reply to a recent 
statement attributed to E. A. Powell 
of the same county, -that farming 
does not pay, Mr Tallcott through the 
Post-Standard, writes as follows: 

The writer is an ordinary farmer 
following mixed or general farming, 
to which the lands of New York are 
admirably adapted. If Mr Powell is 
right in his opinion, then the writer 
is surely upon the road to financial 
ruin, for his belief that New York 
farming does pay has led him, within 
two years, to purchase two additional 
farms as a purely business enterprise 
and to assume debts for the same. 
These farms must be made to pay a 
profit or the writer must become a 
bankrupt. 

I am satisfied that my home farm 
of 77 acres, which I have worked for 
26 years, has yielded a good profit 
with the exception of a few years 
about 1895, when produce sold at very 
low prices. Yet it is difficult to show 
the exact profit and loss on a home 
farm where the family do part of 
the work and where fresh air, pure 
water, beautiful scenery, health and 
happiness enter into the calculations. 
People differ so widely as_to their 
value. 

Where an owner does not live upon 
his farm, nor contribute the time of 
himself or family to its work, every- 
thing must have an agreed money 
value and the profit and loss account 
can be reached as accurately as in 
any business. Let us see what a 
farm worked in this way is doing. 
For several years a farm of 94 acres 
here, without finding a buyer, has 
been on the market at $ , which 
is about the cost of the improvements. 
Last year I bought it at the price, 
taking. possession April 1, 1906. 
let it to shares with a tenant who 
h::.4 one man to help him by the 


year. Our sales for the year were 
as follows: 
Wheat, 193 bushels, at 7 cents, 


$141; teasels, TST pounds, at 9 cents, 
$71; cabbage, 28% tons, at $7, 18% 
tons at $8, $349; potatoes, 527 bushels, 
at 33 cents, 35 cents and cents, 
$190; apples, 4830 pounds, $26; hay, 
three tons at $11, ; total produc 


$810, Milk, 27,282 pounds, $295; 
4 





calves, 5, $43: young stock -growth, 
$40; hogs, 23, 4880 pounds, at 6 cents, 
$295; poultry, $73; total from live 
stock, $746; total sales, $1556. 

The expenses were as _ follows: 
Phosphate, $103; seed, $29; miscel- 
laneous, $56, or a total of $188. Profit, 
$1368; owner and tenant each, $684; 
tenant received for improvements, 
$112; tenant received tvtal, $796; less 
assistant’s salary, $275; net, $521; 
owner received, $684; less cash to ten- 
ant for improvements, $112; less taxes 


an insurance, $42; miscellaneous, 
$36; total, $190. Owner’s net, $494. 
Assistant received, $275. 

Note that we have here three 
classes of men involved in this busi- 
ness, owner, tenant and assistant. Let 
us see how the profits arc divided. 
Cwner receives $494. or 12%, on the 
investemaut, which is over twice the 
mortgage interest on the whole 


amount or nearly 3% times savings 
bank interest had he the money to 
invest, and about 50 times as much 
as life insurance returns where crim- 
inal directors handle the funds. Now 
what is the matter with the owner's 
profit ? 

Tenant receives $521, free tele- 
phone, mail delivery, fuel, milk, veg- 
etables, fruit and a beautiful home. 
What is the matter with the tenant? 

Assistant received $275, good room, 
with board and washing, horse kept, 
rides in a glittering buggy and re- 
ceives the smiles of the rosy-cheeked, 
pearly-mouthed sweet maidens for 
miles around. What is the matter 
with the assistant? 

There is no cry from Skaneateles 
that ‘“farmiig don’t pay.” Everybody 
is happy and prosperous all down the 
line. Owner, tenant and assistant 
alike are all quietly sawing wood 
and salting down the profits. We only 
regret that there are not more men, 
women and children here with’ which 
to divide our wealth. 


Ontario Co—There is a movement 
on foot to nominate T. B. Wilson of 
Hall’s Corners, the well-known fruit 
grower, as a candidate for the assem- 
bly on the republican ticket this fall. 


The State Experiment Station trus- 


tees held a special meeting last week 
at Director Jordan’s office. On ac- 


count of ill health Pres Hammond 
presented his resignation. The board 
passed resolutions expressing deep 


regret at the loss of so efficient a 
member. Sen Hammond has served 
as a trustee 12 years, and was the 
only democrat on the board. T. B. 
Wilson of Hall’s Corners, Ontario Co, 
was elected president. 2tesolutions 
were passed expressing profound sor- 
row at the death of Hon Milo H. 
Olin, who served as a trustee several 
years. His successor, Prof W. G. 
Johnson was welcomed as a new 
member. After transacting the usual 
business, plans for five new houses, 
three for members of the staff and 
two for other employees were gone 
over. The building committee was 
authorized to select the sites on the 
station grounds, The work at the 
station is progressing splendidly. Dr 
Jordan has completed plans for the 
25th anniversary meeting next week, 
Aug 29. A large tent will be erected, 
in which the sessions will be held. 
The fruit growers will hold a special 
meeting the 28th. Farmers from all 
parts of the state will be on hand. 
Plan for a couple days’ outing, and 
see what the station is doing for you. 


Central New York Crops are suf- 
fering because of drouth. Last week 
many oats were cut, and the harvest 
‘will be practically complete this 
week. Oats are short, but fairly well 
filed and of good quality. Some hay 
still being cut. Late potatoes are 
suffering, and it is the opinion of the 
best growers that the crop will bé short 
in the central and western counties. 
Corn is humping, but needs rain bad- 


ly. Plowing for fall wheat is re- 
tarded. 

Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co—Hay 
$18 p ton, potatoes $1 p bu. Some 
localities are very dry. Red Astra- 


chan apples 20e p pk. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—A good 
crop of hay has been harvested. No 
price for new hay established. Old 
hay is bringing $10. So heavy has 
been the yield of rye that many 
farmers, unable to stow away the 


straw, are threshing out the grain in 
the field. 


Rye 70c, rye straw $7 p 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


“as usual. 


Corn is making rapid growth; 

Buckwheat 
Prices of all 
kinds of produce advancing. 


Jefferson, Schoharie Co — Haying 


ton. 
but rain much needed. 
is coming on nicely. 


nearly. done; about an average crop 
of good quality. Corn not very good. 
Potatoes looking good; oats fair. The 
Farmers’ Creamery Co haye done a 
thriving business this reason; have 
made as many as 50 tubs of butter 
a day and sold for a good price. 


Giitboa, Schoharie Co—Owing to the 
season the hay crop in this section 
was *late in maturing. A good crop 
has been harvested. This means a 
good season for the farmer, for the 
price of milk is likely to be in ad- 
vance of that of last season. Fall 
and winter milk seem to pay best, 
although it costs more to produce it. 
At this time of year the pastures dry 
up and spring cows shrink in flow 
of milk. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co—Weather 


has been very favorable for haying 
and farmers have improved the oppor- 
tunity. Pastures are holding out well 
and cows are milking as usual. Pat- 
rons of the condensery receive $1.10 
p 100 lbs for milk during’ Aug. Small 
friuts, except strawberries, have been 
very scarce and have brought a good 
price. The apple crop is looking well. 
Oats will soon be ready for harvest. 
Corn is backward, owing to wet 
weather and cool nights. 

Mannsville, Jefferson Co—A_ pro- 
tracting drouth is visiting this section 
and all crops are suffering. Potatoes 
will be a small crop and hay is about 
Oats are fair. Apples have 
nearly all Gropped and will be a pour 
crop. Cows have shrunk almost half 
in their milk flow. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co—Hay- 


ing is about over and farmers are 
giving attention to threshing rve. 
Late rains have filled the ground with 


water but have helped the corn, po- 
tatoes, onions and other field crops. 
Onions look splendidly. A yield of 
at least 100 bus p acre is looked for. 


Moreland. Schuyler Co—Drouth is 
doing great damage. Potatoes, buck- 
wheat and pastures are drying up. 
Haying is nearly completed and the 
crop one-fourth less than last year. 
Price for hay is $3 better p ton than 
last year. No sales have been made 
so far. Aples dropping badly. The 
crop very poor. Egg market is on 
the advance. 

Sandy Hill, Washington Co--Farm- 
ers in this vicinity are nearly through 
haying .and report one-half t» iwe- 
thirds of a crop. Corn and oats are 
lcoking fine. Applesgand fruits of ail 
descriptions are about one-half crop. 
Grasshoppers are very thick and do- 
ing much damage to oats. Veal 6%c 
p Ib, butter 30c. 


East Schodack, Rensselaer Co— 
Haying is mostly done in this vicinity 
and a. very good crop. Oats are near- 
ly readv to cut, some are cutting them 
green for fodder. E. Swartz started 
out the 13 inst iwth his steam thresher 
to assist the farmers with their rye. 
The weather has been’ excessively 
warm of late, mercury going above 
90 degrees in the shade, and as there 
has been no rain for some time, every- 
thing is getting very dry. Fruit is 
dropping badly. Feed is still advanc- 
ing in price. The milk supply is fall- 
ing off. Butter sells for “0 and 28c p 
Ib. Eggs 28c p doz. 

Schenectady, Schenectady Co—Hay 
crop nearly all in and the 4ightest for 
a number of years. New seeding gen- 
erally very good, but old meadows 
thin. Oats an -e crop. Corn 
not looking very well and potatoes 
in some places are covered with tue 
blight. The dry weather at present 
is much felt and is greatly affectiag 
the fall crops. Much damage was 
done by lightning during the month 
of July. P -- farm produce 
are good, especially butter. 

McGraw, Cortland Co—The hay crop 
has all been secured. The quatity is 
good and the yield much better than 
at first expected. Most of the farmers 
in this section are cutting their oats 
green and curing them for hay. Bar-, 
ly potatoes are yielding well. Blight 
has made.its appearance in some 


places eaiong the creek bottoms. Po. 
tato bugs have been far less trouble. 
some this year than usual. Most of 
the corn grown here is for the silo, 
ti is late and small for the middle of 
Aug, very. few pieccs showing:any tas- 
sels. yet. The price of milk at the 
Ekenberg milk products’ factory is 
only 10c p can. below the exchange 
price in. New oYrk city. As a result 
the shipping stations of McGraw and 
Maybury Mills have to pay the same 
in order to hold their milk. 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co—At the 
annual meeting of the New York 
state. dealers’ association last week 
the following officers, were elected for 
the @dasuing year: Pres, A. B, Deane 
of Auburn; vice pres, L. 8. trough 
of Lafargeville; sec, C. A. Coleman of 
Savannah; treas, E. H. Dudley of 
Bath. There are now 150 members 
and the association has been incor- 
porated since the’ last: meeting. The 
hay crop was reported to be average, 


New York Cheese Markets 


? 
At Utica, Auz 19.—There m@vas an 
fdvance in cheese on the Utica board 
teday of %ec over last week, and the 
feeling was decidedly bullish, in view 
of knowledge of the fact that a con- 
siderable quantity of cheese had sold 
at Watertown, Saturday, atg 121c. 
The shrinkage in the yield ofgmilk is 
now fully 35% from’ the flush, and 
there is no prospect of a larger yield 
in the near future. The official ruling 
price today was 12c, as “compared 
with 11%c last Monday. Practically 
all curd sales were at 12%4c. The of- 
ficial transactions were: 1018 bxs 
large colored, 256 bxs largé, white, 
5391 bxs small collared and 757 
small white; all at 12c. 


At Cariton, 2700 bxs sold at 12%%c 











p lb. Transactions in emy butter 
were at 2hc. 
Country Produce Markets 
NEW YORK—At Syracuse, grain 


and feed steady, wheat 90c p bu; corn 
80c, oats 55¢c, bran $23 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 31, gluten feed 25, mid- 
dlings 24@26, new timothy hay 12@ 
16. Butter active, cmy tubs 28@29c 
p lb, prints 29@30c, dairy 25@28c, 
f c cheese 12@13c. Fresh eggs 24@ 
25c p doz, live fowls 13@14c p 1b, 
chickens 14@16c. Dressed fowls 16@ 
18c p Ib, chickens 18@20c. New po- 
tatoes 55@65c p bu, choice »apples 
S0c@1 p*bu, blackberries 15@16c p 
qt, Columbia berries 14@16c. 

At Albany, corn 67c p bu, odts 55@ 


58e, bran £25 p ton, cottonseed 31, 
middlings 25@<6, new timothy hay 
12@18. Cmy tub butter 25@28¢ p lb, 


*® 3 


prints 27@30c, Gairy 25c, cheese 13c. 
Strictly fresh eggs 24c p doz, live fowls 
13@14c p lb, chie’sens 17@18ce. New 
potatoes 2.75@3.25 p bbl, pea beans 
1.80@1.90. Choice apples 75c@1 p bu. 
At Rochester, grain and feed firm, 
wheat 80c p bu, corn 75e, oats 57c, 
bran $22@23 p ton, middlings 23@25 
New beets 12@1lic p doz cabbage 30 
@40c, celery 40c, green corn 12@ 
15c, green beans 30c p bskt, new 
potatoes SO@S85c p bu. New apples 
90c p bu, currants Sc p lb, gooseber- 
ries &-, peaches 65@Tic p bskt, pears 
TO@T5c p bu, blackberries 12@13c 


At Buffato, cmy butter active and 
firm, tubs 24@25c p Ib, prints 2c, 
dairy 22@23c, f ¢ cheese 13c. Fresh 
eggs in demand at 23c p doz, live 
fowls 13c p 1b, broilers 15@17c 
dressed fowls l4c, chickens 16@1Sc. 
New potatoes firm at $2@2.45. p bbi, 
green beans 1 p hamper, cabbage 2.75 
@4,.75 p 100, cauliflower 1.25@1.50 p 
oes. celery 30@50c, tomatoes 50@65c 
p bu. - 








New York Tobacco Notes 
The tobacco outlook at South But- 
ler, Wayne Co, N Y, has not been 
wholly to the liking of growers. Some 
pieces are fair, others late and irreg- 
ular. 
CayuGa Co—Tobacco is very un- 


even. Many plants had to be set in; 
help was scarce and haying came on, 
so tobacco got very weedy. Plants al- 
so suffered for rain. We have ‘had 
too many cool nights. Tobacco. that 
was set early and that was. well 
tended is looking fine and is about 
fit to top.—[H. M. 














Te Produce a Uniform Type of Tobacco 


Considerable attention is being ac- 
worded the efforts of the U S dept of 
agri to encourage tobacco growing in 
NY. ‘The establishment of experi- 
mental tracts near Baldwinsville is 
believed to be the forerunner of the 
adoption of better cultural methods 
ix years to come. Expert G. W. 
Harris who has charge of the gov- 
enment work near Baldwinsville 
says among other things that York 
state growers raise perhaps too many 
types of tobacco for best uniformity. 
Says he: 

“While growers in this state pro- 
duce a meritorious quality of tobacco, 
I feel that in some respects it can be 
improved, and I trust that the ef- 
irts of the dept of agri will result 

as much benefit to the tobacco 
growers here as has been the case in 
ether sections. One thing I will men- 
fion which seems to me to need im- 
mediate attention. Growers here have 
“as many different types of tobacco 
ae there are sure cures for that pre- 
valent disease, the grip. I have bean 
‘growing in the fields in and around 
Baldwinsville during the past sea- 
son no less than a dozen varieties of 
fobacco, all of which had their faith- 
many kinds is to destroy the uni- 
ful adherents. But the effeet of so 
many kinds is to destroy the uni- 
formity of type necessary to a desir- 
able tobacco, from the manuwfactur- 
ers’ standpoint. 

“It would be far better to aban- 
@on all but two or three of the better 
Kinds and strive to regain the proud 
position on the market once occupied 
by the Onondaga B's, a position lost 
possibly through this very diversity 
ef type, for several packers have in- 
formed.me that it is very difficult to 
‘match crops’ in packing Onondaga 
tobaccos. At present the better 
grades of tobacco grown here are sold 
as coming from other states and On- 
endaga is given credit only for its 
poorer grades. It is my opinion that 
the tobacco of any section to be suc- 
eessful, must stand_upon its merits.” 


Texas Raises Splendid Tent ‘Tobacco 


GEORGE 5S. BRUCE, PRES TL TGA 





Most of the 1907 — tobaceo 
this state has been cut 
and is of a very superior “quality, 
especially shade grown wrappers, 
which we think the finest ever raised 
im the U S. It is hard to get foreign 
eapital interested, as most of the at- 
tention seems te be devoted to Fla, 


crop of 
and housed 


but the government experts have 
printed in their reports that Tex 
produces a splendid type of cigar 


tobacco in the U S, doth filler and 
wrapper. 

The cigar factory that was started 
at Orange, Tex, I hear is having a 
sale for all its output, but it is a 
hard matter to get expert cigar mak- 
ers. These cigars are made entirely 
ef Tex tobacco, the blends being 
made by mixing the different counties’ 
growth. There was net as much 
field grown tobacco raised this year 
as last, as the dealer who is buying 
the tobacco is using every means in 
his power to induce the farmers to 
raise shade grown, going so far as to 
advance them $100 p acre and con- 
tracting to take the crop at 40c for 
‘the shade grown as soon as sufli- 
eiently dried to be tied fn hands. 
They are giving 5-year contracts and 
the $100 advanced is to be paid 

each year untiP paid back, with- 
@ut interest. Under these cenditions, 
we are in hopes that a much larger 
acreage will be put out im Tex next 
year. The papers in mentioning 
shade grown tobacco leave out Texas 
entirely and only quote Florida, bat 
we are coming to the front and we 
feel that our claims are justified. 





Hop Notés 


Many hop yards in the nefghbor- 
hood of Cobleskill have beem badly 
damaged by recent heavy winds. A 
well-posted correspondent expresses 
the belief fn a recent note to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist that the hop crop of 
Scoharie eounty will be much lighter 
than last year. Shipments for the 
week ended August 3 were 105 bales, 
of course old hops. 


New York Farm Affairs 


East Hampton, Suffolk Co—Reports 


from the eastern end of L I indicate 
a fairly good crop of fruits of all 
kinds. in the orchards of the most 
extensive gtower, J. W. Hand, all va- 
rieties of peaches, except very early 
ones, are most promising. Elberta, 
Fitzgerald, Richard and Old Mixon 
are good. The plum crop is also a 
promising one. Melon crops, includ- 
ing both watermelons and cantaloups 
are exceptionally fine and promising. 
Some melons will be ready for mar- 
ket in three or four weeks in this sec- 
tion. Potato crop, until recently, has 
been exceptionally good, but is being 
affected by the prolonged dry weath- 
er. Potato crops in this section have 
heen damaged this year by an insect 
not heretofore noticed. 


St Lawrence Agricultural School 
building has commenced at Canton, 
N Y, and the work will be pushed 
with the utmost speed. The build- 
ing is to be large and commodious 
finely equipped with class rooms, lab»- 
ratories, libraries, rooms for carpentry, 
blacksmithing, manual training and 
domestic science. All branches of agri- 
cultural knowledge will be taught by 
competent instructors. While a year 
will be necessary for the construction 
of the building, the school wil be 
opened on Sept 18 of the present year. 
Tuition will free. The regular course 
will take two years, but i ~»partial 
courses taking less time will be pro- 
vided. Prospective students and 
others desiring tmformation can ob- 


tain it by writing Dr K. C. Davis, 
Dean Agricultural School, Canton, 
waa: 

Copenhagen, Lewis Co — Fodder 
eorn is making a good growth. 


Creamery butter retails at 28@30c. 
Milk netted $1.11 per 100 ibs at the 
last sale of cheese at the factory 
here. There has been a large crop 
of strawberries harvested, but garden 
varieties winterkilled badly and -as a 
consequence there was a light crop. 
Red raspberries also winterkilled 
badly, which caused a light crop of 
those also. Apple trees blossomed 
and set full, but the apples are drop- 
Ping badiv. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, August 19, 1907. 

At New York, last week the cattle 
market still further declined after 
Monday, best steers falling off 5@10c 
and medium grades 10@ Lic. The close 
Was steady at the decline. Calves 
ruled dull, with an easier feeling af- 
ter Mond@ay, and closing prices were 
25c off for. medium and common 
mules. The range of prices for the 








week was: Steers $#25 75, scrubs 
3.75 @ 3.50, oxen and stages. 2@5.15, 
bulls 2.50@ 4.25, cows 1. 50, veals 


5@8.50, culls 4@5, western veals 550 
7. grassers and buttermilks 3@3.50, 
feeders 3.50@4, milch cows with their 
calves 25@60 each. On Monday of 
this week there were 63 cars of cat- 


tle and 2700 calves on sale. Rather 
slack demand for steers, and top 


grades a trifle easier, while medium 
and common steers were 10@15c off. 
All sorts ‘of calves were more active, 
and on a light supply prices were ad- 
vanced 25@50c. Good veals sold fully 
50c¢ higher than at close of last week. 


, Common to fair steers, 995 te 1190 Ibs 


average, crossed the scales at 4.20@ 
5.40 p 100 Ibs; good to choice 1150 to 
1450-Ib steers at 5.50@6.75, outside 
figures for a car of O steers; veals 
5.50@9, gm 5. a Sas grass- 
ers 3.50@4 ves -13@5, 
veals 7.50@7T. 7a = 
Sheep held up steady last week for 
medium and common grades; good 
and .choice sheep continued in very 
light supply and firm. Lambs were 
steadier following Monday’s decline 
and on Wednesday reversed the loss. 
In light receipts prices continued to 
advance, closing 40 to 50c higher than 


the opening. The for the week 
was: Sheep aan. 5, culls 1.25@ 
3.35, lambs 6@8.75, culls 5@6. Yes- 


terday and today there were 75 cars of 
stock received. Sheep were barely 
steady, lambs. in heavy receipts 
dropped 25@50c; 21 cars. including 
late arrivals were held over. Com- 
mon to prime sheep (ewes) sold at 
3.50@5.50, culls 2@3, ordinary to 
choice lambs 6.50@53.50, culls 4@5. 


AMONG THE. FARMERS 


Best W Va lambs sold at 8.3714, best 
Ky do at 8.50; N Y state lambs at 7@ 

7.50, Pa do at 7.75, O-at 7.50, Va do 
at 7T.W@8 

Hogs advanced last week 15 to 20c, 
closing a trifle easier. Prices .were 
lower today with nearly 1000 hogs on 
sale. Heavy to light N Y nd Pa hogs 
were quoted at $7 @7.25. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

Business was fully up to the sum- 
mer average last" week, and all kinds 
of useful horses were selling pomptly 
at steady prices. There is a good 
inquiry for drivers, fine delivery 
horses, and wagon horses of all kinds. 
There were also some sales of heavy 
drafters, choice being quotable at 
$275@350 ea, chunks 175@2 250, good 
city drivers 175 @ 275. 

At Buffalo, cattle in fair deman.i, 
but market well supplied Monday of 
this week, when 235 cars came for- 
ward. 
situation, and in many instances 
prices were knocked off 10@20c. 
Quotations were on the basis of $4.50 
@7 for fair to strictly prime beeves. 
The hog market suffered fractionally, 
with receipts Monday of 8&5 double 
decks. Practically all classes of buy- 
ers operating. In some instances qu)- 
tations were 10@15 lower. Heavy hogs 
6.40@6.50 p 100 ubs, medium 6.65 @ 
6.75, Yorkers 7@7.15, choice to fancy 


pigs 7.10@7.25. Sheep ruled i15@ 
25e higher at the opening of ‘he 
week. Choice wethers- were quoted 


Buyers took advantage of the | 





at 5.25 p 100 Ibs, and from that point | 


quotations ranec*\downward accord- 
ing to qualit, a attractiveness. 
Good to choice ,amnbs 6.25@7.75. 


The New York Milk Market 
At New York, prices are higher, 
owing to drouth conditions in the 
country. Beginning: Friday of last 
week the N Y exchange price was 
advanced 10c p can, carrying it to 
the basis of 3\c p qt in the 26-c zone. 
There is a decided scarcity of milk 
in the city, and some of the news- 
papers are even talking of serious 
danger of a veritable milk -famine 
It is reported that at many interior 
points in N Y milk 
3%c p qt at shipping stations. 
The receipts of milk and cream 





in 








40-quart cans for the week ending 
Aug 17 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
rawr FL L575 
Susquehanna ......... 11,20 sm) 
West Shore .......... 14,785 882 
Lackawanna .......«. 55,325 2,150 
New York Central 

(long haul) ........ 54,900 1,550 
New York Central 

Te <ctceoatees 11,100 210 
| A er 46,926 2,87! 
Lehigh Valley ........ 26,825 2,500 
Homer Ramsdel) line 4,775 125 
New Haven .......++-- 6, = 
Other sources ........ 5 215 

26 Pe Can nce 9s 6 273, 156 (12,175 

Country edie Markets 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, grain 

and feéd steady, wheat S7c p bu, corn 


G4c, oats Glc, baled timothy hay $20 
@2i p ton, rye straw 12@13, bran 23 
@24, middlings 26. Butfer steady and 
firm, cmy prints 25@26c p Ib, dairy 
23@24c, cheese l4c. Local eggs 20c 
p~ doz, live fowls l4c p. Ib, spring 
chickens I7e, ducks 13c. New pota- 
toes lower, 60c p bu, sweet potatoes 
4@4.50 p bbl, cabbage 2@3 p 100 
heads, eggplant 50c p bskt, cucumbers 
20c, peppers 50c p bu, string beans 
75c, green corn S@12c p doz, onions 
75c p bu, tomatoes 40c. New apples 
1.25@2.25 p bbl, peaches 1.10 p bskt, 
huckleberries 9@10c p qt, watermel- 
ons 10@25c each. 
PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
new potatoes $3@3.50 p bbl, cucum- 
bers 65@7ic p bskt, cauliflower Te 
Pp doz, green peppers 1.50@1.75, egg- 
plant 1.75, cabbage 1.25 p cra, green 
beans*1@1.25 p bu, peas 1.50 p_ bskt, 
green corn 2 p cra. Choice apples 





is now bringing } 











Ul STOP THAT LEAK 


9 eke rain will damage 
the contents of the 
— and ruin the build- 


itself. 
a» leak in the roof, no 


— how small, is a leak 


our purse. 
bee bast way to make 


vide is to cover the old 
roof with a new roof of 
Congo. 

Congo is easily laid over 
shingles, or tin, or other 


teady r s. 
ued iw chal up the got ond ven wll bo ctee 


and easily you can get a 
Send to us for Free Sample. 


‘ongo . 
BUCHANAN.--FOSTER CO. 


583 West End Trust Bidg., PhNadelphia 


Chicago and San Francisco 
DRILLING 
Well macuines 


To sizes and ptyiee for drilling either dee 
aclew wells in any kind l or = oe = 
7 simpli and nt Rite eeochante ye aw 
Str e opera 
th at Send for catalog. 

ithaca, N. ¥ 


WILLIAMS BROS. - - 











SOILS 


Charles rsilieis Burkett 
Director Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. | 


The most complete and popular work of the kind 
ever published. As a rule, a book of this sort is 
dry and uninteresting. but im this case f® reads 
like a novel. The author has put into it his indi- 
viduality. The story of the properties of the soils, 
and management, - - well 7 3 

problems of crop poms, 6 
crop feeding, make this book ounalty ree le : 
the farmer, student and teacher. The fotlowtas” 
list of subjects give a general idea of the sco e 


ef this timely book: Chapter Il. The Soil Mak- 
ers; Ll. The Soils That Living Things Have Made; 
If. What we Find in Soils; IV. Concerning the 
Texture of the Soil: V. How Plants Feed: VI. 
The Elements that Plants Use; VIl. How Plant 
Food is l’reserved; VILL. Getting Acquainted with 
Piant Food; IX. The Potential Plapt Food: Its 
Stores and Nature; he Role that , Tillage 
Plays; XI. Liming the Land : A Correefive for 
wg f XL. The Nitrogen; XIII. 
Thé Kelease of Soil Nitrogen: of rhe Return to the 
Air; XIV. Nitrification: Nitrogen Made Ready for 
Plants; XV. Reclaimi Lost Nitrogen: The Call 
te the Air: XVL_ Soi Inoculation : How Done; 
} XVIL. Draining the Land: Soil Water: 


$4@4.50 p bbI, common 1.25@1.50 p | 


bu, peaches 2@2.25 p 4-bskt cra, red 
raspberries IS@20c p at, gooseberries 
W@ 12c, pate ge 3.50@3.75 p cra. 
Bartlett t peers 3.50@3.55., Corn Gc 
p bu, 59c, timothy hay 22@22 
p ton, heaias 15@17, -middlings @ 
26, bran 23. Cmy tub butter 27c p Ib, 
Prints 28c, dairy 20c, cheese 14c. Live 
spring chickens 18c Pp Ib, hens 15e. 
broiicrs [0c. 









How it is y.-- How it May be Held; XIX. Dry 
Farming: rebiem im Water Couservation; XX. 
Tillage Ponte: What They are For, How to Use 
Them; XXI. The Cultivation of : The 
Tools and the Purposes; XXII. Stable Manure: 
Its bg ae and its Preservation; XXTII. 
ling Ma: on the Farm: XXIV. 

Food ~ "Soil: xxv. Using Chemical 
elligent!y ; xXVL ixing Fertilizers 
KXVIF. Dairying: An Example in Soil Bu 
KXVIII Rotation of Crops; XXIX. 
Worn-out : What We May Do for Them; xxx 
Conclusion: A Bit of Philosophy. There are 
many - aon ofa prasteess character, each one 
suggesting some 


undamenta! principle in soil man- 

agement. 5%x8 inches. Cloth. $1.3 

Orange Judd Company, 
430-441 Lafayette St., New York. 


a 





~ lolol t 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 
1..TEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
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Wheat Corn Oats 

Cash or 

nd 1907 | 1906 | 1907 ; 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
Chicago 86 | .70 | 54 | 5O | 48 | .30% 
New York .94 | .83 | .62 | 58 | 58 | .38 

ston . o- — | 67 | 6 | ow |}. .42 
Toledo. 8 | .73 | 5O | 53 | 46 } .33 
St Louis .| .85 | .70 | 54 | 48%) — 31 
Min’p’lis .| .91 |. .71 | 82 | 48%) .45 31 
Liverpool .} 1.01 93 | .68 62 — pt 

At Chicago, wheat has sold within 


a moderate range, the market being 
greatly unsettled. The serious striké 
among telegraph operators inaugu- 
rated last week caused great disturb- 
ance in commercial circles and had 
its influence in wheat values, at one 
time contributing to a sharp decline 
of 2@3c. Wheat for Sept delivery 
sold down to 83%c p bu early last 
week, followed by a moderate recov- 
ery of 2@38c after the market had 
somewhat righted; Dec sold above 
and below 90c, 

Europe showed more willingness to 
buy, and export sales increased ap- 
preciably both at interior cities and 
at the Atlantic seaboard. Crop news 
was in the main favorable, barring, 
possibly, cool temperatures, with 
spring wheat harvest turning out bet- 
ter than many in the trade had at 
one time thought possible. The for- 
eign markets were without special 
feature. 

The corn market was relatively 
more steady than wher, with price 
changes small and in the main unim- 
portant. Weather continued favor- 
able for the growing crop, although 
reports from some sections of the 
corn belt hinted that the plant was 
not recovering from its initial back- 
wardness as much as had been ex- 
pected. But the acreage is very large, 
and the condition, as a whole, one of 
promise. No 2 corn in store was sal- 
able around 54@5i5c p bu, Sept much 
the same level, Dec (new crop de- 
livery) 51@52c, May 52%@384ce. 

As well known to careful readers 
of American Agriculturist, the oats 
crop is uneven, and must prove far 
short of a bumper yield. Therefore, 
contratlictory reports from the field 
just now mean little. The market, 
as a whole, has continued fairly firm 
at the good price level around 44%4@ 
45% 6c p bu for Sept delivery, and 1@ 
2c discount for new crop deliveries. 


Trade in rye was light, this ap- 
plying to both offerings and demand. 
No important changes took place, No 
2 in store being quotable around Tic 
p bu, Sept delivery much the same. 

Barley offerings continued meager, 
and the new crop will not begin to 
move in earnest for some time. In- 
terest is slack, and prices nearly 
nominal. Malting grades were quot- 
able around 60@7@c p bu, feed bar- 
ley 45@60c, 

Timothy seed for Sept delivery sal- 
able around $4.50 p 100 Ibs, but mar- 
ket nominal; prime clover, Oct de- 
livery, 16.25 p 100 lbs, other grass 
seeds dull, hungarian close to le p /b, 
millet 1%c. Buckwheat 1144@2c. 

At New York, an unsettled condi- 
tion prevailed in wheat, with moder- 
ate trading on the produce exchange, 
and much of the time a feeling of 
weakness evident. The impression 
prevailed that the talk of the early 
summer over crop shortage was pos- 
sibly somewhat exaggerated, particu- 
larly as the harvest season has pro- 
gressed so well in winter wheat ter- 
ritory, and now spring wheat is 
moving toward primary markets. 
Yet it is generally agreed that the '07 
wheat crop, as a whole, will be ma- 
terially short of last year, and with 
liberal world’s requirements’. there 
should be a moderate export demand 
for American breadstuffs helpful to 
wheat prices all along the line. No 2 
red winter wheat was quotable 
around 921%c° p_ bu. Corn nearly 
steady, with No 2 mixed close to 61c 
p bu, white and yellow 61144 @62c. 
Oats market: was dull, cash lots sell- 
ing at 58@G65c p bu, according to 
cuality and attractiveness. Somewhat 
better weather conditions in the 


northwest had a weakening effect on 
the flour market, and slight declines 
took place. 


The demand for. mill 


- 





. mutton ewes 


feeds is very heavy and promises to 
so continue throughout the autumn 
and winter. Dealers maintain that 
the purchases through the summer 
months were beyond all expectation. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs. | 

1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | y9u7 | 1906 

cages Ge a | 

Chicago $7.40 |$6.75 |$6.30 |$6.25 |$5.85 |$5.40 
New York 6.90 | 6.25 | 7.10 | 6.80 | 5.75. | 5.76 
Buffalo -| 7.00 | 6.30 | 7.00 | 6.60 | 6.00 | 5.65 
Kansas City) 7.10 | 6.25 | 6.50 | 6.10 | 5.65 | 5.25 
Pittsburg .| 6.50 6.00 7.05 | 6.60 | 5.60 |-5.65 











At Chicago, the cattle market has 
been in an unsatisfactory condition 
much of the time for ten days past. 
Early last week prices declined 25@ 
40c p 100 lbs under heavy ‘supplies 
and upset trade conditions. Some re- 
coveries were experienced later, yet 
the market has been greatly unset- 
tled throughout, and everything ex- 
cept the comparatively small propor- 
tion of choice beeves. suffered. 
Telegraphic communication was un- 
certain much of the time, and this 
caused packing interests and buyers 
generally to hesitate. 

While -top quotations for beeves 
have remained close to a Te level, 
with something fancy fractionally 
better than that, transactions, as a 
rule, were at $6.85 downward. Good 
to choice dressed beef and shipping 
steers sold at 5.75@6.75, light weights 
and those showing the effects_of grass 
feeding, 4.50@5.50. Movement of 
western range cattle is larger, with 
desirable beef steers quoted at 4.75 


@5.65. Native dry cows suitable for 
butcher purposes ~.50@4.50, fat heif- 
ers 4.25@5.50, bulls 3.25@4.25. . Stock 


cattle were without important change, 
light weights 2.75@3.25, and heavy 
feeders 3.50@4.50, or ccasionally. a 
little more, 

Swine held relatively steadier than 
cattle, yet the market somewhat un- 
settled. Receipts were liberal, but 
there was a good packing and ship- 
ping demand at nearly recent quota- 
tions. The market was without im- 
portant new feature. Fair to choice 
packing hogs $5. 80@6.15 p- 100 Ibs, 
butcher weights 6.25@6.40, -best light 
weights 6.50@6.65. 

In the sheep trade the continued 
good demand for feeding stock was a 
feature of the past week, although 
the market was not particularly ac- 
tive at any time, Total supplies were 
liberal, this giving buyers the advan- 
tage, yet. reasonably satisfactory 
prices prevailed, these being some- 
what higher than a year. ago. 
Native sheep, including some. choice 
$5.25@6.25 p 100 Ibs, 
yearlings 6.25@6.50, with choice west- 
erns 6.25@6.75. Lamb trade  unset- 
eon prices covering a wide range of 

25@7.75, according to attractiveness. 

The Horse Market 

At Chicago, general steadiness pre- 
vailed for everything at all desir- 
able in Quality, with a number of 
buyers at the Chicago market from 
points as far east as O and Pa. Poor 
to common horses dull at a low price 
level. Quotations are much as those 
named a week ago. 


GcNERAL MARKETS 





Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples 

At New York, supplies have in- 
creased and market is aetive and firm 
for best qualities of stock. Much of 
the receipts, however, are of poor 
quality and green. Choice varigties 
$3@4 p bbl, medium stock 2.50@3.50, 
common 40c@1 p bskt, crab apples 
@7 p bbl. 


= 


v 


Beans 
At New York, the market contin- 
ues in its summer dullness, with very 
little change in any grade. Marrows 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


white kidney 2.70, red kidney 2 


yellow eyes 1.70@1.75, limas 
@3.55. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, pears in heavy sup- 
ply at $4@6 p bbl, southern Kieffer 
3@4, sugar pears 8@9. Peaches in 
light supply at 3@3.50 p bskt for 
choice, Md and Del 60c@1.25, N Y 
Plums 35@45c p 8-Ib bskt, currants 
12@138c p qt, red raspberries 10@14c, 








Faumers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of most val- 
in American At a cost of only 

at cents a  E- you can advertise anything 
ou. wish to exchange. 

THE 4s DDRESS mast be 
the advertisement, 
counts as one word. Cash must accom 
=e advertisement must ~~ 

we cannot forward replies sent “this 

“COPY must be — Friday. to ye Ae in- 
sertion in issue of the follow week, Advertise- 
ag a MS FOR SALB” or “TO RENT” 
= 2 at the a sbere | rete, Dat will be 


ed. REAL 
NO BLACK. FACED 
kind will be allowed und 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


2.30, 
3.50 





| SEED AND NURSERY STOCK 


WHEAT GROWERS who need seed. A great 
many need i ho do not realize the fact—sitould 
pag me _ Fes for my booklet am memles. I 
make a business of growing seed of the 
best varieties. 1 am so confident of the Snallty 
of my one that I allow its return at 
nse § it is not satisfactory. p* H. HOF 
Romford a. 


Lancaster county, 
STALKY CELERY 





MAN, 





AND CABBAGE plants 

September 15.. All varieties, 80c per 1000. Sate ae 
livery guarantéed to South Carolina, F. W. Ro- 
CHELLE, Cheater, NJ 





GOLD COIN seed wheat, stiff straw, great yielder, 
Free aboard cars Geneva, New York, $1.25 bushel, 
cash with order. -C. W. DYE, Geneva, N Y. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
uable catal } tse L’AMOREAUX 
Schoharie, >} 





ete. Val- 
NURSERIES, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ABENAQUE, MACH INE WORKS, Weétmins 
Siation, Builders of the “Abenaqu oo] 
and saw rigs. New er nts 


for 'G Columbia } nts 
blower. _ phd presses and Papec  ensilage 


‘or free catalog. 
FOR SALE Beugend dise sulky plow. Also re 
istered A gy , See AYRM ‘ONT 
FARM, South Moistrose, . 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 














MALE HELP WANTED 


SHEEP MAN-—Experienced in breeding, feeding 
and preparing for market Dorset gradel) winter 
lambs, Single man preferred. State experieuce and 
references. REUBEN 8S. BALDWIN, 27 illiam 
street, New York City. 




















LIVE STOCK 

REGI STERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 
Guernsey calves. Write for circular. P. F. AM- 
LTON, Cochranville, Pa. . 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRES—Gilts and boars 
of March and April litters; yearli or two-year 
ay safe in pig. OATKA FAR Scottsville, 
ALL ABOUT HOLSTEINS—Send for free, illus- 


trated pamphlet eo this great breed of cat- 


SMALL FRUIT MAN—1I want married moan, 





penny with one or two grown sons, # plant 
ay Ra fruit ang berries. .Give Tull 

Somlios references. AMES R, GWILLIAN, 

Merchantrille, NJ 

WANTED— Youn; 


men to lear tel hy. Po- 
free. EA ASTERN 


eee Vatalog 
1, Lebanon, 


sect TELE- 
GRAPH SCHOOL, Box ‘ 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


FARM HELP and any kind help euppti’ 

free of charge 7a the Labor Pa To 

for Italians (59 hevetee street. Telephone 1198 
New York City, FREE LABOR OF- 

FICE. Send for circular and application Wanks. 


- 











-tle. F, L. HOUGHTO 8 ary, i " 
Vt ° MareTaey, | Reayepbare , WANTED—Situation as herd manager, fully un- 
r* : agg Aone ma ng. anf 4% 
HIO cpt 4 ED CHESTERS—If ‘ou want esting. eferences excha' ue 
choice pigs. akin, a 8 stock, e) BOWEN” Speitinwend Farm, Murdockyille, Pa. 
write ws. GROSSROAD aRM Po Plattsburg, N Y. 





JERSEY BULLS—One yearling and one &-months- 
old bull whose dams are superior dairy cows. Fair 
price. JOSIAH BLACK, Bremen, O. 


a 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





aaa tae a for sale, home and Cana- 
dian. Bred _ fro famous _ sires. RTHUR 8. 
DAVIS, Chili Station. N Y. 





$12 BUYS PAIR good Poland-China June pigs with 
pedigrees if sold before te 1, Write or order soon, 
G. 8. HALL, Farmdale, 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE sheep. 
proved Chester White swine. JESSE CARRIER, 
Fulton, N Y. 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
4389 Lafayette Street, New York City 





200 PIGS FOR SALE—Jersey Reds. The right 
wae . ry sent prices. R. B. HARRISON, Ches- 
erfie . 


HIGH CLASS PERCHERON and_ French 
— eeyouto for sale ELWOOD AKIN, Au- 
urn, 


OHIO IMPROVED Groene 
Prices right. WALTER G 








White swine (all seco) 
IDER, Walden, N Y 





ENGLISH YORKSHIRES—Best 
A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


LARGE 
portation. 


im- 





EGGS AND POULTRY 





9 VARIETIES—AII 
ferrets, . pigeons, hares, 
10 cents. List free. J. 
ford, Pa. 


breeds poultry, 
ete. 
A. 


eggs, dogs, 
‘olored page book 
BERGEY, Box F, Tel- 





Homer _pi- 
. BROOMALL, Elkins 


FOR SALE—One aqndred pairs of 
geons at $1.50 per pair. C. 
Park, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, stock and eggs. 
EAST DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, 
Pa. 


~ YOUNG BUCKEYE red trios, 
SON, Meshoppen, Pa. 








$8. W. G. JUD- 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





9% THOROUGHLY BROKEN fox, beagle and 
rabbit hounds, good hunters and trailers. Stamps 
for eevee. AMBROSE S. TAYLOR, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 





COLLIE PUPPIES. males $%, females sable 
and white. English Berkshire pigs, % up. Regis- 
istered Stock. _W._ LOTHERS, Peru ’ Taek, 





ST BERNARD ee, cheap. EXCELSIOR 


KENNELS, Waterloo, N 
FERRETS—NELSON’S, 





Grove City, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





AMERICAN FRUIT BYAROR ATORS— 42 sizes 
and Bo ae from cook stov P the jong. 
est able outfits. Catalogs tree. B. RYDE 
co, jy, ede Pa. 


MOVING PICTURE outfit, $10. PHILIP -LEN- 





low cost farm of 160 acres 
section, neat e R= 
to village, 35 
land, can oo | by ma- 
300 apple trees, estimated 
cords of wood, pleasant 8- 
26x36, 20x28; runni 
Send for trave 


MONEY MAKING 
in prosperous Maine 
River valley, 2 miles 
tons hay, fine potato 
lees. home wonriaete, 
—— feet timber, 3000 
room house, barns 40x40, 
to buildings; $1100, part cash. 
stuctions and for circular of New Haslend 
Can show others same trip. DEPT %, P. F. 
LAND, 113 Devonshire street, Gaden " Mass. 





MONEY CROPS in southwest Texas. Corn, al- 
falfa, rice, niet —- one a for intus- 
trated a ets . an copmntatels al 
products possibilities. ison. 
RICHEY EXND 0, Moore Antonio, 
Tex, Union _ ¥ Agents 

wanted in every ES, 





a YEARS SELLING FARMS, oe = 
— ete, , log free in- 
wishing to sell should call 


tending’ Tribune 


Owners 
or write ‘PHILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 7, 
Buil . New York. 


FARMS FOR SALE—On the eastern shore of 
Maryland; climate mild and healthful, soil pro- 
ductive, good water, fish and oysters. Write C. 8S. 
DAY, Pocomake City, Md. 








UNTRY PRODUCTIVE farms. Catalog free. 
BRIGGS & KO@NZ, 13 Ballston Spa, N Y. 


FARM $1 up. Will 
STAUFFER’ 


A < Heads the List. 


American Agrficulturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Replying to yours 
of recent date would say that I keep 
no exact record. of results from my 
advertising either in American Agri- 
culturist or other advertising, but I 
know the Agriculturist has always 
brought satisfactory results. I ad- 
vertise but little and the American 
Agriculturist is at, or near, the head 
of the. list .of papers that I have 
used. I have orders booked for more 
calves than I shall have dropped this 
vear. I may need your columns a 
little later to get customers for some 
good R I. Red cockerels.—[G. -G. 





an acre- exchange. D. 


Wiley, Va 














$2@2.50 pv bu, choice pea 1.70@1.80, 


SEEY, Boston Corner, N ¥. 


Gibbs, Dutch Belted Cattle, Vail, N J. 
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blackberries 10@13c, huckleberries 11 
ise, geoseberries 12@18e, musk- 
melons 1.25 p bx, watermelons 20@ 
35c each. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, supplies 
dressed. calves have continued 
littie, with proportion of choice 
grades moderate. Many of those 
coming in are coarse and heavy. Quo- 
tations for choice veals 11@11%c p 
Ib, common T@S 6c. 
Dried Fruits 


At New York, business is at a 
standstill and futures are quite easy. 
Evap apples 8@8%c p Ib,. chopped 
$2.50@2.75 p 100 Ibs, old cherries 24 


ef country 
very 


New York, supplies are mod- 
erate with a smali proportion of 
fanty goods. Prices for best grades 
rule quite firm. Local fcy eggs 2642 
28c p doz, choice western 20@22c, 
dirties 12@12%c, checks 6@Iic, 

At Boston, receipts light for past 
week and supplies quite short. Prices 
for, fresh gathered western have been 
w ing upward rapidiy. Fancy lo- 
cal hennery 28@28c p doz, western 
selected’ 19@20c, York state 20@2ic, 
common 16@20c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, receipts have shown 

a decrease and prices have stiffened. 

and has been very active and 
sales have been fully as rapid as re- 
ceipts. Prime timothy $24@25 p ton, 
mixed clover 20@21, rye straw 16@ 
17, oat 8@10. 


Onion: 
At New York, -arrivals in larger 
quantities and market weaker, but 
steady. Ct not plenty at $3@4 p 


bbt, L I and Jersey 250@3. Orange 
Co ‘plenty. at 1.25@1.50 p bag, south- 
ern 250@3 p bbl. 

Potatoes . 

At New York, receipts have been 
liberal, especially from Jersey. Trade 
is moderate and market has weak- 
ened. L I $1.50@2 p bbl, Jersey 1.50 
@1.75, southern 1.75 @2, Jersey 
sweets 2@2.50 p. bskt. 

Late potatoes. looking — unusually 
well at Salem, Washington Co, N Y, 
the middle of Aug; no blight and a 
good rate of yield hoped for. Acre- 
age there a little less than last year. 

Poultry ‘ 

At New York, trade fair and only 
moderate supplies of live fowls. 
Spring chickens 15c¢ p Ib, fowls 14@ 
15e,; turkeys ilc, ducks 13c, geese 8c, 

Vegetables 

At New York, asparagus $2@4 p 
déz behs, beets $1@1.50 p 100, carrots 
$1@1.25, celery 10@30c p doz, cab- 
bage $4@6 p 100, cucumbers 40@50c 

p bx, corn T5sc@$i.75 p 100, ege- 
’ plant $1.25@1.75 p bbl, lettuce 30c@ 
1 p bskt,. okra $1.25@1.50, peppers 
60@90c p bskt, peas GO@Mc p bag, 
string beans 7T0@90c p bskt, squash 
75c@1 p bbi, tomatoes 50c@1 p bx, 
lettuce 50@T5c p bx. 


THE DAIRY AARKETS 


—— 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIRS 


New York Boston Chicago 
"07... 2514 25 244 
"06... 23 221% 20 
"05... 21% 20 19 


The butter situation is only slight- 
ly changed, the unsettled condi- 
tion at New York due to changes in 
the quotations being about at an end. 
Trade is good, but not excessive, al- 
though receipts have shrunk,slightly, 
due to a shrinkage in the milk flow 
following midsummer drouths. Con- 
sumption holds up, but speculative 
demand has siacked it. Buyers are 
disposed to act cautiously. 

At New York, business is moder- 
ate and the market has shewn a ten- 
dency to lower values... Speculative 
buying for storage is dropping off 
somewhat more rapidly than the 
shrinkagq owing to the drouth. Re- 
ceipts slightly reduced. Special cmy 
prints 24@25c p Jb, firsts 23@24c, 
dairy tubs 22@24c,/ renovated 20@22c, 
packing stock 18@19c. 

At Boston, receipts continue to run 


much lighter and supplies are only. 


fair. Market rules steady, however, 
with little change in quotations. 








Northern _ N ¥ emy 26c p Ib, N Y¥ 
dairy 22@23c, western ladie 20@21c, 
renovated 19@20c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, receipts continue to 
shrink but are still in excess of the 
demand. General trading only fair 
with some buying for storage. State 
full creams 12@12%c p ib, mediums 
10@11c, full skins 2@3c. 

At Boston, there has been _ little 
change during the week in receipts. 
Arrivals show affect of hot weather. 
Prices are well sustained for best 
stock. Fancy N Y twins 12@13c p 
lb, fair 11@12c, Vt twins 11@12c. 


Maryland Farm Notes 


Gc, 0. B. 





Peaches on the eastern shore are 
almost a complete failure. Where 
the raiJroad had made arrangements 
for shipping 4000 baskets it is now 
thought not. 400 will be forthcoming. 
Wheat in all sections has been a good 
yielding crép and was mostly secured 
in good condition. Hay is also unusu- 
ally good in many districts. Oats bet- 
ter than usual this season. Informa- 
tion from various reliable sources 
show there is an increased acreage of 
tematoes over the last three years, 
and that present prospects indicate a 
bumper yield, as vines are well set 
with fruit. That now.coming to mar- 
ket is prime. Early potatoes are finer 
than for yéars, and late ones are in 
promising conditon. Corn in the 
early season made little growth but 
the weather of the past few weeks 
has been ideal and a full crop is now 
assured unless elements prevent. 

W. H. Wight of Kenlock farm near 
Cockeysville, recently entertained the 
Junior Gunpowder agricultural club. 
Among the invited guests were Gov- 
ernor and Mrs Warfield. Mr Wight 
farms 325 acres and his crops are 
examples for any farmer to work up 
to. He also has a hobby for white 
Wyandotte fowls and has nearly 1 


. to show his guests. George O. Brown 


gave an address on Poultry raising, 
which was well applauded,, The gov- 
enor congratulated him on his talk. 
Mr Brown gave an illustration of how 
poultry is judged by score card. Mr 
Wight calls himself an agriculturist 
not a farmer. He says a farmer is a 
man who makes money on the farm 
and spends it elsewhere, while an 
agriculturist is a man who makes 
money at some other business and 
spends it on a farm. Mr Wight has 
other extensive interests of value be- 
sides his large model farm. 

One of the visitors was heard to 
remark that he had sold this season 
$60 worth of alfalfa from a single 
acre, second cutting. Alfalfa is des- 
tined to become one of the most im- 
portant farm crops on many farms in 
Maryland in the near future. 

Health inspectors under new food 
laws are becoming strict about milk. 
Miik adulterated with formalin, it is 
claimed, was found in the wagon of 
a prominent dairy last week. A fine 
of $20 and costs was imposed. A 
paper which said milk at the dairy 
was found adulterated has been sued 
for $20,000 damages. 

Some of the good yields reported 
so far are: Harford county, J. T. 
Hoopes, from eight acres 24 tons fine 
hay;. Lee Mayness, wheat averaging 
35 bushels an acre, and Geul Stump, 
and Alex M. Fulford, nearly 40 bush- 
els an acre. Even the much abused 
almshouse farm secured three tons 
of hay an acre. In many sections the 
labor problem is very serious. Women, 
farmers’ wives and daughters, were 
compelled to help at haying to save 
the crop. To get enough threshing 
hands is now the trouble in many 
counties. 


> 


At Columbus, grain and_ feeds 
steady, wheat 80c p bu, corn 68c, oats 
45c, bran $20 p ton, middlings 18, new 
timothy hay 16@17. CHoice steers 
firm at 4@5%c p Ib, veal caives 5@ 
G6%c, heavy hogs 4% @64éc, wool 36c, 
Butter active, cmy tubs 25c. p Ib, 
primes 26c, dairy 19@20c, cheese ac- 
tive and steady. Strictly fresh eggs 
16c p doz, dressed fowls 15@16c p ib. 
Potatoes lowered at 80c p bu, white 
onions 85c@1.25,. pea beans 65. 
Choice apples 4@4.50 p bbl, blackber- 
ries 8@ 10e p at, peaches 2@2.50 p bu 
and scarce. . ; 
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At the recent field meeting with 


the corn king, I. S_ Long, at his 
farm in the Lebanon valley, Pa, were 
several guests from New York City who 
thoroughiy enjoyed the outing. They 
were inspired with a broader know- 
ledge of the farm than heretofore: In 
a recent letter from C. H. Vanneman, 
one of Mr Long's guests, said: “Our 
fAuting at Mr Long’s farm has been 
the main topic of conversation since 
our return to the city. The first sum- 
mer weather, the beauty of the coun- 


try, the congenial companionship of 
his guests and the knowledge they 
imparted to us; indelibly mark the 
- as one of the headlines in our 
ves.” 


American Agriculturist is a iii 
long friend of mine. One of my ea:- 
liest memories is of a large poster 
which read, “You want it. Your wife 
wants it. Your children want it. Ev- 
erybody wants it. The American 
Agriculturist.”". -My mother was a 
postmistress and she put this poster 
on the office door and I recall with 
pleasure the happy hours I spent in 
spelling out those great red leéters. 
That was over 40 years ago. In 1876 
my father received a miscroscope as 
a premium with American Agricul 
turist, which he gave to me as a 
Christmas present. I stil] have this 
little instrument and use it frequent- 
ly. I count it as one of my special 
treasures. The old reliable is still a 
reguiar weekly visitor in my family.— 
"Mrs 4 Park, Northumberland 
County, Pa. 

A few days ago S. L. Van Voorhis 
of Dutchess county, N Y, paid us @ 
10-minute call-at our editorial office. 
During the brief but pleasant conver- 
sation he said: “I have a bound vol- 
ume of American Agriculturist 60 
years old. Recently I was called uyp- 
on to discuss corn culture at our 
grange, and I read a mighty inter- 
esting story from that old volume. 
Its teachings were just as applicable 
today as then. “Yes, Brother Van 
Voorhis, and the Old Reliable, is bet- 


ter now than ever before. We are 
growing as never before. We are 
still reaching the plain, common, 


practical, every-day farmer. 


One of our correspondents, G. H. 
of Queens county, N Y, asked what 
branch of farming for a practical, in- 
experienced person with some knowl- 

of chemistry, would be most 
profitable in which to engage; and 
whether as good farms are offered in 
New York as in the New England 
states at the same figures. Your 
chemical knowledge would avail you 
little unless you are able to put into 
effect the practical side of it. Many 
of our most sucessful farmers of to- 
day are men like yourself who had a 
desire to get into the country, and 


who have applied science and common | 


sense in a practical way. We have no 
doubt that you would succeed if you 
have the-right stuff in you, and get 
hold .a farm properly located. Be- 
cause of the movement back to the 
country many farms in the vicinity 
of larger cities have increased in 
value white others at. a greater dis- 
tance have decreased largely because 
of lack of inadequate transportation 
facilities and the dearth of farm help. 


The experiments being conducted by 
Dr Robert T. Morris with native 
American wild nuts have attracted 
much attention. He is receiving sug- 
gestions from some of the most fam- 
ous scientists in the country. Hickory 
has never been successfully grafted ina 
commercial way, but Dr Morris is san- 
guine he will succeed. In a recent 
letter he says: The negative testi- 
mony in grafting nuts obtained last 
year was very valuable. Some of the 
hickory grafts grew. several inches, 
but petered out later. One or two 
men will be put on hickories this sea- 
son, The difficulty is to get the right 
men. Nothing whatever can be done 
with. men who have had training in 
other grafting, because they run 
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straight intc classical mistaxes, like 
horses going back into ai burning 
barn. On the other hand, men who 
have had no training have to be 
taught technical. questions that are 
beyond their comprehension, unless 
they grasp principles of plant physio- 
logy readily. As you know, I am ex- 
tremery busy with many and varied 
interests in the city, and it is difficu't 
to supervise such men. 1 have some 


grafts of black oak, chestnut and 
beech on chinquapin roots that have 
made good looking winter buds. 


Grafts of black walnut, Japanese wal- 
nut and English walnut on butternut 
stock promised to be successful, but 
the grafts were made so late that the 
new shoots kept right on growing 
last fall into freezing weather and 
were killed. Some of them were 
blasted early in hot weather, but they 
made a start which’ shows that the 
right principles are being put in line 
at least. 


Potato growers on the eastern end 
of Long Island have encountered a 
comparatively new insect to them, 
J. W. Hand, who came in ai few 
days ago to renew his subscription to 
the Old Reliable, says the pest seems 


to be a plant louse. Many blossoms 
and leaves have been injured. We 
called the attention of Prof P. J. 
Parrott, the state experiment station 
expert, to the outbreak He reports 
as follows: “Mr Hand's description 


of the pest injuring potatoes does not 
indicate very chearly what species of 
insect it is I suspect that the injury 
has been caused by an aphis, as there 
have been forwarded to us from sev- 
eral parts of the state specimens of 


potato vines very much infeste~ with 
these insects. One of the correspond- 
ents reported the complete destruc- 


tion of his vines by these pests, With 
insects of this character it is often a 
difficult matter to decide when we 
had better spray, because of the in- 
clination to trust to the parasites and 
predaceous enemies of the aphis, and 
unfavorable conditions of wedther, 
which often check the lice before im- 
portant injuries have been sustained 
Undoubtedly it would have paid 
seme potato growers to have sprayed 
this summer to contro! plant lice.” 


i 


At Cleveland, new potatoes 90c@$1 
p bu, onions 2@2.50 p 100 Ibs, toma- 
toes 50@60c p bskt, cabbage 3@4 p 
100, celery 25@40c p bch. New ap- 
ples 1.50@2 p bu, peaches 2@2 p 6- 
bskt cra, pears 3@3.25 p bu, bilueber- 
ries 4. Cmy print butter 26@27ce p 
lb, tubs 2c, dairy 2lc. Strictly fresh 
eggs 18c p doz, live fowls 12@13c p 
lb, spring chickens 14@1l5c. Wheat 
firm at S4¢ p bu, corn 54c, middlings 
$23 @24 p ton, bran 20, timothy hay 
17@19, prairie 17@18. Heavy hogs 
6@6%c p ib, choice lambs T@T%ec, 
sheep 5@5%c, veal calves T@7%e 
heavy steers 514 @tc. 
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Tomato Culture 


By Will W. Tracy 


The author has rounded up im this book the 
most complete account of tomato culture in all 
its phases has ever been. gotten er. it 
is no -hand work of reference, but a com- 
plete story of the practical experiences of the best 
posted expert on tomatoes in the world. No gar- 
afford to be without the 
-hether grown for home use or commer 
. the reader has here suggestions and 
nowhere else available. Illustra’ 150 
inches. Cloth $0.50. 


JUDD COMPANY 
New York, N. ¥.- 
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“Goosey Goosey Gander” 


By Eva Mills Anderson 


E are not exactly 
commuters, nor 
yet suburbanites. 
There are no 
competing lines 
so we can get 
no commutation 
tickets, and our 
place is too far 
in the country 
to be called sub- 
urban. -In_ fact, 

Ezekiel is a railway postal clerk. We 

lived in the city until the city made 

us involuntary exiles. We always 
tried to keep the house agents igno- 
rant of the increasing size of our fam- 
ily but some way they would find it 
out. After‘ number nine arrived we 
got notice to vacate. That was pretty 
bad as we had always paid our rent. 

We expostulated with the agent, un- 

availingly. We tried all the other 

agents. 

“Oh,” each one would say, “you 
are the people who have the big fam- 
ily of children; we haven’t a tene- 
ment house unoccupied,” and then 
they would grin. 

“There’s nothing for us, Araminta,” 
said Ezekiel when we had been the 
rounds, “but to send some of the chil- 
dren to an orphan’s home or drown 
them in the river. We've got to have 
a place to live in.” 

“We'll do nothing of the kind, you 
horrid man, you unnatural father,” 
replied I, bursting into tears worn 
out as I was by anxiety and fatigue. 
“Which ones will you pick-out to 
drown or whieh will you send to an 
asylum, Robert or Jasper? Maybe 
you’ll send both of them and Minty 
and the blessed little baby will be the 
ones you'll drown,” sobbed I. Minty 
is the lame one and the baby was so 
new we hadn’t named her yet. We 
did name her Zenobia, afterwards. be- 
cause we began our family with Amos 
for A and we thought at the ninth 
it would certainly be safe to finish up 





with Z. But, Lord, save us, we've | 


had three more since then. 

Ezekiel was so ‘surprised at my 
taking him seriously that he stopped 
walking and hugged me right on the 
street. “Why, little woman,” he said, 
“vou know I wouldn't let anybody hurt 
a hair of their heads, let alone doing 
it myself.” 

“Stop, Ezekiel, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t you see all the people laughing 
at-us. They’ll take you for some old 
widower who had just fallen in love 
for the second time.’” 

“T don’t care what they take me 
for. I know you are my tired little 
wife and we'll go into’a restaurant 
and get a cup of tea this,very min- 
ute.” 

While we were drinking our tea I 
said, “Ezekiel I have a plan. Per- 
haps if we were to write President 
Roesevelt how hard it is to get a 
house and to keep nine children in 
food and clothing to say nothing of 
shoes and school books he would give 
you a special increase in salary so we 
could buy a house, and not have to 
bother with these old agents.” 

Ezekiel shook hishead. “That would 
be a little like begging, wouldn’t it? 
No, we'll find some way. ‘Its a long 
lane wi’ oot’ a turn,’ my mother used 
to say. Our turn will come.” 

The next evening Ezekiel electrified 
us by inquiring how we would like to 
go to the country to live. The coun- 
try! What an elysium it seemed! We 
simultaneously saw a vision. of blue 
skies, green woods, daisy dotted fields, 
(we know what daisies are now,) 
shady lanes, bubbling brooks! We 
heard singing birds, tinkling cow and 
sheeep bells, and all the other sweet 
sounds which are such a rest to wear- 
ied ‘city ears! Then he toid us he 
had found a place of thirty acres 
twenty miles out, so situated that he 
could get into the city for his train 
by an accommodation in the morn- 
ing and could come home by a 
freight at night. He could get the 
property at a price which he thought 
we could pay by putting ia our rent, 
keeping a cow, growing some of our 
vegetables and living very economi- 
cally. That last didn’t scare me. I’ve 
never lived otherwise than economi- 
cally. 

The next day we went to look at 
the place. It was beautiful. Such a 
pretty hill and nice meadow land. 
There was a fairly good house, larger 
than any we ever lived in in the city 
(besides there was all out doors). a 





stable, barn, hen house and other out 
buildings. The place was as good as 
bought the minute we looked at it. 
Such a lovely porch! Two trees just 
right to swing a hammock for Minty! 
The hill would be fine sledding for 
the little boys, and there was a lovely 
lake where sometime we might have 
a boat, and an orchard and black 
berry patch beyond the hill. Before 
the end of-the month we were moy- 
ed out there as happy as birds. 

Our first purchase was the dearest, 
(in two senses), Guernsey cow. How 
we brushed, combed, petted, fed and 
milked her. How generously she re- 
sponded. How gentle she was and 
considerate of our awkwardness when 


we were learning -to milk. She has 
had several calves,” since. We are 
milking three of them and every 


morning Ezekiel takes in a can of 
new milk which he sells to a special 
customer at a good price. That and 
many other things contribute to swell 
the payments on the mortgage, which 
is reaching the vanishing point. 

We found our neighbors, (we real- 
ly have neighbors in the country,) 
very kindly people... One thing they 
appreciated was that we nearly doub- 
led the school census of the - district 
and enabled them to get more money 
from the state fund. 

I got a few chickens the first year, 
had more the second year. Then I 
added turkeys and ducks. One spring 
my right hand neighbor, who is an 
Irish woman, gave me a goose- “You 
do be having the most wonderful luck 
with young craythers, Mrs McGavin’,” 
said she, “From childers to chickens 
iverythin’ thrives for ye.” 

My” left hand neighbor, who is a 
German, said she knew a Polish wo- 
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EVENINGS . 


AT HOME 


“Shure, ma’am, you want juist to 
look at their eyes.” 

“What then?” 

“Why one o’ thim has ridder eyes 
than the tother.”’ 

“Which is which?’ 

“T think it’s. the gander, maam, no, 
it’s the goose. Well, I’m not right 
shure ma’am, which it is but it’s ‘one 
o’thim.” 

“T have a pair. Won’t you come 
over and pick out the gander. I want 
to know how to tell him. Ezekiel 
brought home _some extra smoking 
tobacco last night. Come, and I'll 
fill your pipe.” Thus bribed he accom- 
panied me home. We went. straight to 
the chicken yard. Mr O’Connell sur- 
veyed critically the two geese. He 
looked at their eyes, at their heads, 
at their feet, he studied their wings, 
he weighed them. 

“Ye say one is a gander?” 

“I bought one for a gander” but I 
can’t see any difference.” 

“This is the one Mrs 
gave you?’ 

“Yes, I can tell her by that band 
around her leg. 

“An its laid an egg?” 

“Several of them.” 

“Well, thin, that’s a goose. Look at 
the differentiality of the other one’s 
eyes.”’ 

“T can’t see any difference.” 

“Can’t you se the rid o’ his eyes, 
ma’am ?” 

“If you call that red, I wouldn’t. 
Anyway the other has eyes just like 
this one.” 

“Well, ma’am, ye see the ganders 
have the lift eye ridder than the toth- 
er wan an’ the geese have the right 
eye the riddst. D’ y see?” 

I couldn’t see. But Mr OConnell 


O’Connell 





TEASING GRANDPA 


man about a mile farther up the road 
who had some ganders to sell. So I 
deputed Frau von Moltke to negotiate 
the purchase of a gander for me with 
Madame Kosciusko. 

Mrs O’Connell was at the house 
when the fowl arrived. “Shure, it’s a 
foine gander,” said she, and I thought 
it was myself. Very proudly I dis- 
played my rnew purchase to Ezekiel 
the following morning. 

“Why,” said Ezekiel, “I don’t be- 
lieve that’s a gander at all! anyway it’s 
just like the other one.” 

Really I couldn’t see any difference 
myself but I wasn’t going to have 
Ezekiel think he knew everything, es- 
pecially with the fine compliment 
Mrs O’Connell paid me when she gave 
me her goose still dwelling in my 
memory. So I answered: 

“Of course he’s different, Frau von 
Moltke and Mrs O’Connell both knew 
him for a gander, and Madame Kos- 
ciusko sold him for a gander. In- 
deed, anybody with half an eye”— 

Ezekiel’s train whistled and there 
was no time for further discussion. 
During the day I went to see Frau 
von Moltke. 

“How do you tell a goose from a 
gander,”’ asked I. 

“I know not,” she replied. “If she 
lays one egg she’s a goose; if she not 
lay one egg she’s a gander. Herr 
O’Connell he know all de tima”’ 

I went straightway to the O’Con- 
nell house. “How do you tell a goose 
from a gander, Mr O’Connen?” 





said it was perfectly plain to him. 
He filled his pipe and pocket with 
Ezekiel‘s tobacco and went away 
growling at the stupidity “o thim city 
wimmin.” 

The gander grew. He developed a 
tendency to corpulency. We named 
him William. Meantime I procured 
a trio of geese from a dealer. Not 
one of us could pick the gander from 
the geese. Then the question was did 
I have five geese and no gander, four 
geese and one gander, three geese and 
two ganders? The number of eggs 
received some days made a larger 
proportion. of, ganders improbable. 

Ezekiel would flip a copper. 
“Head’s up, two ganders.” Heads 


were up. Amos would try. “Heads up, , 


four geese.” Heads were up again. It 
was no better than the eye method. 
Then the old hen, who had been 
devoting herself to the care of eight 
goose eggs, hatched all of them. I 
put them in a canvas shaded box. The 
way William devoted himself to those 
goslings was a surprise. It was evi- 
dently his opinion that an old hen 
was unable to bring up a goose fam- 
ily properly. He hung around the 
box squawking to them. They 
squawked m reply. Every time I ap- 
peared in the yard he waddled over 
to me scolding, then back to the box, 
still scolding. He refused to eat and 
began to lose flesh. One day I let the 
goslings out. He appropriated them 
at once and marched off with them 
to the leke the happiest gander on 


earth. From that day he was an af- 


fectionate and devoted parent to 
them. He led them to the best feeding 
grounds and choicest swimming 
places by day and tenderly brocoded 
them at night. No mother goose 
could have brought up a family moré 
properly. Never again could I get 
them to return to the old hen. 

One day I was out in the orchard 
mulching the young trees when Wil- 
liam came aver to visit mer He 
squawked his usual friendly saluta- 
tion, fussed around in the straw a 
little, gave a queer grunt and lo, Wil- 
liam had laid an egg. 

This nonplussed us more than ever. 
In all our attempts to classify our 


geese in .regard to sex William had: 


been our standard gander. The ques- 
tion was extremely: perplexing, form I 
wanted to sell the young ganders and 
keep the geese. Neither books nor the 
lore of our farm neighbors helped us. 

Ezekiel came home one night tri- 
umphant. ._Somebody on the train 
had told him how to tell a gander. 
The gander would have big warts on 
his feet. 

“Maybe the ganders will have knots 
sometime,” I said when we had made 
our examination, “but I can’t see any 
difference now.” 

“I don’t see. where your eyes are,” 
replied Ezekiel. “Don’t you see them 
on this one and this, and this, and 
this.” He kept sorting them out un- 
til he’d picked out nearly the whole 
flock. “Well if they are all ganders 
that you say, l’ll have plenty geese 
to sell this year and few eggs here- 
after,”” replied I. 

A few days later the air in our vi- 
cinity .was rent by childish screams 
and vociferous squawks. We rushed 
to the door. Streaking down the road 
was our darling Nathaniel, a goose 
(?) holding his jacket-tail and flap- 
ping its wings ferociously. Nathaniel 
was making good time considering 
the weight he carried and the breath 
he was expending in screaming. It 
happened to be Sunday and Ezekiel, 
being at home, rushed to the rescue. 

He snatched the child from his tor- 
mentor and brought him into the 
house. 

“The nasty, old gander,” said Eze- 
kiel, soothing the child. 

“How do you know it was a gan- 
der?” asked I. 

“By its feet. Didn’t you notice the 
big warts all over them? I tell you, 
Araminta, that is a sure way to tell.” 

Just then Mrs O’Connell arrived, 
breathless. “Is the b’y kilt?” 

“Oh, no, not hurt, but awfully 
frightened. It was a lucky escape. 
One stroke of that gander’s wings”— 

“Gander! the ijee o’callin’ old Maria 
a gander. Shure she was settin’ on 
tin iggs ivery wan o’ thim laid by 
hersilf whin this b’y wint pokin’ 
around the nest.” 

“Ezekiel,” I said, what did you say 
about warts on her feet being a sure 
sign?” 

But before I had finished my ques- 
tion Ezekiel was out swinging -Na- 
thaniel in Minty’s hammock. 


A Funny Child 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD 


There is a girl in our town, 
And she is full of fun; 

She prances and she dances, 
With a laugh for everyone. 

Her eyes are full of merriment, 
Her voice is full of glee, 

And oh, how happy, happy, 
You’d think that child must be. 





And so she is when things go right, 

But oh, when, they are wrong, 

You never get a smile from her, 

You never hear a song; 
And how I wish when 
2 queer 

She’d bring us mirth and glee, 
For then how happy, happy, 

Each one of us would be. 
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The burrs. and stones, the 
along the way, 

For those who search may each a 
lesson hold; ‘ 

For often in the crevice of the rock, 
Close hid, there lies a nugget of 
pure gold. 4 4 
—[Beth Slater Whitson in Ainslee’s. 
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Be good an’ yew'll be lonesome; be 
bad an’ yew may git solertary confine- 
munt. 
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A Summer Day’s Ending 
BY WILL P. SNYDER 


The flaming sun, still ling’ring in the 
west s 


Refletts its kisses on the streamiet's 


breast 
The shifting clouds each flitting blush 
portray 
And throw their halo o’er the parting 
day. 
lengthen, and the fading 


The shadows 
light 

Fortells the 
night. 


near approach of coming 


The evening air sighs softly through the 
trees, 
breeze. 


And balmy odors ride on every 

Along the hills that mark the parting 
yadine, 

Like entries stand each sturdy tow’- 


ring pine. 


The twilight weaves its dark and misty 
veil, 

And spreads it o’er farmland, hill and 
dale. 


The goeisy minstrels, from each marsh 
pcand glade, 
With one acvord send forth their sere- 
nade. 
The stars come out, and with a hazy 
giow 
Peep from the placid water's depth 
ip below. ° 


From, put the dark and tranquil eastern 
skies : 
The silv’ry moon begins to slowly rise. 


all about a calmness seems to 


all; 
The day is done 
ail. 


While 


-Ni urtain covers 


ght’s c 





Successful Women’s Co-operative Society 
An auxiliary to the farmers’ incor- 
porated co-operative society of Ruth- 


ven, Ia, was organized April 22, 1905, 
and has been doing business ever 
since, with marked success. At the 


time of organization there was an en- 


rollment of five members. The pri- 
mary object of the founders of this 
society was to sell as many shares in 
the farmers’ elevator as possible. At 
the time, however, several Wwemen 
had been reading of the co-operative 
societies in Denmark, so it was de- 
cided to form a society of all the 
women who had taken shares in the 
elevator, with the object of proguring 
a better market for farm produce. 
The auxiliary wished to sell directly 
to the consumer, but as this has been 
found impracticable so far, it has 
dealt with commission merchants. 
The first shipment of eggs was 
nade by four members of the auxili- 
ary on August 11, 1905. At the end 
of 14 months the secretary’s report 


showed an enrollment of 22 members, 


1) of these shipping eggs. During 
this time 8404% dozen of eggs had 
been shipped, netting the society 


$1270.36. 

The affairs of this society are con- 
ducted by a board of five directors, 
who are elected on the first Tuesday 
in March aanuaily. The following are 
the officers of this unique society, the 
first probably of its kind in the Unit- 
ed States: President, Mrs John Ruth- 
ven; vice-president, Mrs L. T. Barriu- 


ger; secretary and treasurer, Mrs U 
Madsen; directors, Mrs Jo WBaton, 
Mrs 8. Grange, Mrs John Barnhart, 


Mrs L. T. Barringer, Mrs John Ruth- 
ven 

The business has grown to such 
large proportions that it is impossible 
for the women to handle it without 
help. At the annual meeting of the 
farmers’ co-operative creamery com- 
pany held in Ruthven the tatter pari 
of January, 1907, a motion was masic 
and carried to send notices to ali 
Stockholdefs for_a meeting to change 


(he articles of incorporation so as io | 
allow the company to handle poultry 


and eggs, to build suitable rooms and 
arrange to handle this product for 
the entire community. The -poultry 
business alone amounts to many 
thousand dollars a year. 

The following rules of government 
are observed by this association and 
will be.a guide to any women who de- 
Sire to, form a similar society: 

Any woman may become a member 

’ this. society by purchasing one «> 
more shares .of stock in the farmer’ 
inceeporated co-operative society of 
Ruttven, Ta, and by a vote of two- 
thirds or mote of all the members 
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present at any regularly called meet- 
ing. 

All eggs when delivered for ship- 
ment must be perfectly clean and not 
ever a week old an@ be marked with 
the name of the shipper stamped on 
them. All soiled eggs will be rejected 
Any person who delivers packed 02 
old eggs shall be fined 25 cents a 
dozen for all such eggs; 1 cent a 
dozen shall be deducted from the 
sale of all ergs to pay the cost of 
shipping. The society will ship eggs 
for any woman, not a member, who 
conforms to all the shipping rules for 
% cent a dozen above the prices 
charged. to members. 

Each member will be required t9 
pay an annual membership fee of 25 
cents. 

All money remaining in the treas- 
ury at the close of each year shall bv» 
divided among the members accord- 
ing to the amounts of their ship- 
ments. 

These rules may be amended or 
changed, as may be found necessary, 
to better carry out the object of this 


society, by a vote of at least tw»- 
thirds of all members present at any 
regular meeting. 





Making a Mirror 


BY LEE JEFFERSON 





correspondent asks for di- 


A If by this is meant the making 


of a regular mirror with quicksilver 
backing, no @irections can be given, 
for the making of such a mirror by 
the home-worker is out of the ques- 
tion. But some help can be given 
along other lines. 

First of all, it is often possible to 
have a broken mirror cut down 
to a smaller 
Size and re- 
framed in a 
smaller frame. 
Frequently only 
a corner or an 
end of the mir- 
ror glass is 
broken, leaving 
a fairly large 
piece of the 
giass intact. This 
can be taken to 4 
dealer in window 
glass who will 
cut it down to 
rectangular pro- 
portions again 
Often thereis at 








/ 
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Fig. 100. 


BACKING IN. FRAME 
hand a picture frame with no picture 


in it. The mirror glass can be-cut to 
fit this an@ a new mirror will thus be 
had at small expense. 

IMPROVISED MIRROR 

I have in the past improvised a mir- 
ror, when no such glass was at hand, 
by placing apiece of jet-black cloth 
behind common window giass, and 
turning this til the light illuminated 
the face properly. While not so good 
in reflecting qualities as the silvered 
glass, such an extemporized mirror 
always gave very satisfactory results, 
as anyone can quickly demonstrate by 
taking a pane of glass and placing 
black cloth smoothly behind it, 

To make such a mirror, follow.the 
plan shown ir the quits. Take a pic- 
ture frame with cléwr glass and a 
piece of wood “backing.” Cover the 
latter smoothly with black cloth (Fiz 
1) and draw the edges around be- 
hind the wood backing and tack them, 
as suggested in Fig II. Insert the 
backing thus covered in the way 
shown in Fig Ill, and fasten close to 
the glass. as in piciure framing. 


rections for making a mirror... 


IT OVER 





Fig- Jl. 


CLOTH FOR MIRROR BACKING 


It would be worth while to make 
the following experiment, though the 
writer will not vouch for the result, 
but can see no reason why it would 
not be successful: Paint one side of 
a pane of clear glass with black paint, 
and follow with another coat when 
this is dry- If the black part has a 
shiny, brilliant surface when dry, so 
much the better. I have not tried this, 
but cannot see why the black paint 
would not serve as well as the black 
cloth, and perhaps better. 


Fig.l. 


The Open Forum 





Dear Mrs 8S. B.: The secret of 
making good butter largely depends 
on the kind of place in which the 
milk and cream are kept, and the 
cleanliness of all utensils. Be sure to 
salt your butter well and work out 
all the buttermilk before salting. I 
also want to say a word to the dear 
mother who is undecided about put- 
ting her little son out among stran- 
gers. Please don’t. Keep your child 
with you, if possible. Do not rob him 
of mother love. I speak from experi- 
ence, as I was taken away from my 
mother when 7 years old. I had a 
good home and was treated as one of 
the family, but I have always felt the 
lack of that mother love that should 
have been mine.—[Tabler. 


Dear Host: Mrs 8S. B. has the same 
trouble I had of making butter with 
the cream of only one cow. I bought 
a one-gallon butter machine. It 
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‘FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 


| THE MOST TEACHABLE BOOK BY FAR EVER WRITTEN ON 
THE SUBJECT OF FEEDING 


By PROF. THOMAS SHAW 
Author of “The Studs f ee 
B ST eee Animal 

















in giving in regular 

nm language so simple 

| it, the principles thet 
arm ani- 

—~* — a student 

‘armer. It 

first attempt of the kind that has even bee ha i. 


n 
and even a hasty consideration of the plan and 
scope of the will show its manent yr 
able character. he simple, rational, orderly and 
comprehensive character of the treatment of an 
involved and many-sided subject is evidenced even 
in the following condensed table of contents: 
In Part I, the pri les that relate to successful 
feeding which have Strength of law are dis- 
ussed must be observed if success 


c . They is to 
follow. It is the first attempt that has ever been 
to state these principles in a collective man- 

ner. In Part Il, type is dwelt upon, not as is 
ordinarily done with reference to the finished ani 
mal, but to the animal to be finished or developed, 
and the principles that erm the feeding of food: 
is presented in a way that attracts to rather than 
repels from this difficult subject. The pre-em 
inently distinguishing feature of Part Ill, which 
treats of Foods and Fodders, consists in con- 
ciseness and comprehensiveness of statements, all 
one food with reference to 


that is said of any 

efeeding different, farm animals, is stated in con 
tinuity, The method of treatment in Part IV is 
unique. Its divisions are an aggregation of con- 
siderations that apply to the various phasea of 
feeding, each of which is important, but . whic) 
have not in most instances the strength of law.” 
in.gli other books written on feeding, these can 
only be gathered inferentially and after long and 





works almost like an egg beater, with | 


made 
and 


a crank, only it is larger. I 
butter twice a week in winter 
three times in warm weather. Once 
a week is not often enough. If 
cream is the right temperature it 
will churn butter in 10 or 15 min- 
utes, Can any of the readers tell me 
how to make rye bread—the kind the 
Dakers make? I do not care for the 
general run of homemade rye bread 
I make bread with a bread mixer and 


the | 


find it cannot be beaten.—[Mrs C. E. | 


A. Woeckener, N Y. 


Dear Host: 
Brock and Clarabel that I have a 
remedy for ants which I think is 
simpler than any yet given. Take 1 
spoon tartar emetic and 1 large spoon 
sugar; mix to a thin syrup. If it evap- 
orates add ingredients as needed. Tar- 
tar emetic can be procured from any 
druggist. Put this mixture in a shal- 
low dish, and place in the 
spots. Ants will leave in a day or two 
We tried this with the big black ants 
and the small red ones. The big black 


I would say to M. A. 


infested | 


ones were much the easiest to get rid | 


of. Please try this, for it 


and. easy.—[L. 1. P., Ct. 


Dear Host: An excellent method 
to drive ants away is sprinkling cay- 
enne pepper over pantry shelves. We 
have tried it and found it invaluable 
Sprinkle shelves thoroughly.—[L c. 
Avery, Ct. 


is simple | 


varied study. 

The author is certainly to be congratulated on 
the successful manner in which he has accom 
plished a most difficult task. His book is unqnes 
tionably the most practical work that has appeared 
on the subject of feeding farm an 


Mustrated. 5 1-2x8 inches 500 Pages. Cloth Price $2.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
430-441 Lafayette St., New York. 


OILS 


Charles William Burkett 


Director Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The most complete and popular work of the kind 
ever published. As a rule, a book of this sort is 
dry and uninteresting. but in this case it reads 
like a novel. The gr has put into it his in- 
dividuality. The story of the properties of the 
soils, their improvement and management, a: well 
as a discussion of the problems of crop givwing 
and crop feeding, make this book equally val- 
uable to’ the farmer, student and teacher. 

There are many illustrations of a practical — 

fundamental pr 





acter, each one suggesting some n 
ciple in soil management, 300 pages. 5Siex8 inches. 
Cloth $1.3. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
4830-441 Lafayette Street, New York. 
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are ne beter stoves. 


STOVES 
RANGES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
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1 Oak Street. Troy, &. ¥, (Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860) 
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DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
OWE YEAR ON APPROVAL 


GUARANTEE: 
Use this stove one 
year, and if not satis« 
fied, send it back at 
our expense and we 
wilt refund all your 
money. 

Fifty years of standard 
stove making makes this guaf 
antee safe far you and for us. 
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Perplexed 


BY CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


If God it is that plants the flowers, 
And Satan all the weeds, 

There ought to be an easy way 
To tell who sows the seeds. 





But which one sowed the golden-rods, 
I’m sure I'll never learn, 
For they are weeds, and they are 
flowers, . 
Whichever way I turn. 


And all of our’s, at home, are weeds, 
Aunt Amy’s, they are flowers; 

I think, must be, God planted hers, 
But Satan planted ours. 





Love vs Fear 


BY B. 8. BOWDISIL 
/ 





The -rose-breasted grosbeak is a 
peculiar combination of strong af- 
fection for nest and contents, w-th 
keen suspicion and nervousness over 
the proximity of a visitor. In re- 
versal of what obtains with almost 
every other species, the male gros- 
beak seems to have either a stronger 
sense of duty in the matter of in- 
cubating the eggs, or less fear of 
the intruder and often remains to at- 
tend to domestic duties when his 
spouse retires to a safe distance. 


BRAVE LITTLE FLYCATCHERS AND 
THRUSHES 


The flyeatchers are birds of so 
strong a sense of duty to their nest 
charges that they face a good deal 
of supposed danger to perform these 
duties. . The least flycatcher, particu- 
larly, returns to the nest to incubate 
eggs or feed young with the camera 
close by, though liable to leave again 
at the click of the shutter. Birds of 
this family are at all times nervous, 
but the kingbird and phebe have 
lent themselves to the purpose of bird 
photography, as has the crested fly- 
eatcher, and doubtless the woodpewee 
will do the same. 

The wood thrush, though somewhat 
shy, has a strong afection for nest 
and contents, and a sense of care for 
them that enables the photographcr 
to obtain many beautiful photo- 
graphs. The brown thrasher is an- 
other bird that will often brave the 
camera to stay at its post of duty, 
though there is the greatest individual 
variation in this respect. Wilson’s 
thrush is a shy bird, and the sense 
of parental! affection is seldom suffi- 
cient to overcome the instinct of self- 
preservation. The chickadee will at- 
tend to its household cares in almost 
as unconcerned a manner in_ the 
presence of an observer as when 
alone, but then this bird does not 
seem to share very strongly with its 
fellows the fear of man. The house 
wren is always a bird of whims, at 
times very suspicious of man (or 
able to pretend that he is), but as 
a general thing conducting his house- 
hold cares in man’s presence wth no 
more notice of the observer than an 
occasional contempthous berating. 

The vireos are like the -everage 
warblers, not as brave in caring for 
eggs and young as some of the latter, 
‘scarcely as fearful and prone to re- 
treat as others. The towhee, while 
very solicitous for the welfare of 
eggs or young, is also very careful of 
its own safety and strongly inclined 
to remain at a safe distance while 
such a terrible object as a camera 
lurks in the vicinity of the nest. The 
same may be said of the “meadow 
lark and red-winged blackbird. Such 
birds may endeavor to lead away an 
intruder or even make wild dashes 
close to his head, but.their affection 
for their charges is not apt to be 
shown by remaining at the nest in 
the presence of danger. 

The crow, while apparently possess- 
ing a very strong affection for its 
eggs and young, is a_ proverbially 
wary bird, and it must indeed be a 
fine piece of strategy that secures 
the photograph of one in the per- 
formance of its household cares. 

The blue jays vary from birds that 
will desert their nests at the first in- 
vasion of their territory to those that 
stand by their charge in spite of re- 
peated disturbances. The flicker will 
make regular journeys to its nest to 
feed its young with a camera sta- 
tioned quite near, and, in fact, will 
permit many liberties rather’ than 
desert a chosen site. There is a rec- 


WORTH READING 


ord of a nest from which an egg was 
taken each day until the bird had 
laid over seventy eggs, without caus- 
ing her to leave the chosen home. 
This attachment to a certain site 
probably holds true to a lesser de- 
gree with the other species of wood- 
peckers. 

The great horned. owl is a very 
persistent sitter and brave in defense 
of its home. This is -true to a vary- 
ing degree with other species of owls. 
The hawks, on.the other hand, are 
for the most too wary to. sacrifice 
caution to devotion for eggs or young. 
Doves and pigeons are extremely shy, 
too much so as a general thing to 
take any risks for their charges. The 
ruffed grouse, bobwhite and wood- 
cock, while among the shyest of birds, 
are so strongly imbued with affection 
for nest ‘and young or eggs, that ac- 
cording to observers~generally, they 
endure the close proximity of man to 
the nest without outward equanimity. 

Ducks are willing to. endure much 
greater terrors ‘in the performance of 
their parental duties. Most of the 
seabirds are particularly strongly at- 
tached to their homes, and able to 
hold their fear of intruders in sub- 
jection. Particularly is ‘this the case 
with the feathered inhabitants of is- 
lands where man is’ seldom _ seen, 
where, however, there is probably 
little or no fear of him. 

In a protracted study of the com- 
parative strength of these two _  in- 
stincts in birds, one is led to certain 
conélusions. The fact that such birds 
as the chestunt-sided warblers sit 
closely under inspection has seemed 
to some people to prove that the bird 
was confiding in the intruder. I have 
seen birds stay bravely on the nest 
while the observer or observers stood 
close by, but on such occasions I 
have never failed to note the look of 
wild distress in the eye of the bird, 
and it was plainly evident that the 
little sitter was in a highly nervous 
state. When birds avoid the approach 
of man at all other times, while per- 
mitting his close proximity while sit- 
ting, it is a pretty safe assumption 
that nothing but the strong instinct 
of parental affection keeps them at 
their posts of duty. Another point 
is that individualism quite as much 
as species counts in the struggle of 
the two instincts for supremacy. But 
for the fact that birds as a class are 
endowed with an instinct of parental 
affection stronger than has ever been 
proved in any other class of creatures 
of the so-called lower world, the pe- 
riod of extreme danger during their 
breeding would hardly be passed 
without fatal loss in reproduction. 
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He (after being promptly accept- 
ed) : “Why didn’t you say ‘no’ at first, 
and keep me in suspense for a while? 
I understand that is the way women 
generally do.” 

She: ‘‘Well,.I tried that once, and— 
and—” 

“And what*” 

“He didn’t ask me _ the 
time.”’—[Tllustrated Bits. 
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This design is one which should appeal to all lovers of good sofa 


pillows, 
very low price of 10 cents. 
this office. Order by number. 


One More for the District School 


BY GRACE IRENE CHAPIN 





To my mind the closing of the dis- 
trict school (if there are chldren 
enough in the district’ to make a 
school) is a loss to the district and 
to the children that cannot be made 
up by the advantages received by 
sending them to the center. 

I remember my own good times in 
the district school, for it was my good 
fortune to attend district school until 
I was ready for the high school. Na. 
ture study we had at first hand, 
and gained more knowledge in a 
term than less fortunate town or city 
children could have gotten in a year. 

As to what we learned in school, I 
will venture to say we could have 
held our own with any school of its 
kind and size anywhere. 

As.a child, I determined to be a 
teacher, my particular aspiration be- 
ing to teach in the school where I 
had so enjoyed myself as a child. I 
am a teacher and I began teaching in 
the district school, and I am glad I 
did. I thought there could not be 
in all the state a school so nice as my 
first one was; a little white district 
schoolhouse, in a smal! village where 


oe 





ON THE FARM 


‘The perforated pattern for this top is offered our readers at the 
Address Fancy Work 


Pattern Department, 


everyone in the village took a per- 
sonal interest in each child, where 
many visited the school. Why, I had 
GO visitors my first term. 

We had all the advantages neces- 
sary for a good foundation educa- 
tion. The people were kind to the 
teacher and the social life of the dis- 
trict was pleasant. i 

In this school the children 
were industrious without exception. 
The parents took an interest and 
made it possible for the teacher to 
do better work, for parents may be 
such a help. It was a delight to 
teach in the district school. 

And so I say, I am sorry to see so 
mawy district schools closed and the 
windows boarded up, for with its 
closing, is the doing away with much 
of the social life of the district. Many 
of the mothers cannot easily get to 
the town, so are more dependent on 
neighborhood or schoo! district for 
social enjoyment. 

I say, and will maintain, that as 
good a foundation education may be 
laid in the district school as in the 
center or city schools. And in these 
days of normal school training good 
teachers may be held, too. I teach 
in the city now, but shall.always be 
glad I began in the country. 





The Greatest Gift 


BY MYRTLE CONGER 


Men thank God for birds and sea- 
bound streams, 
For the glad, sweet grass and soulful 


flowers, 

For the sun and moon and matchless 
stars; 

Men thank God for the gift of 
thought 


And sigh in gratitude for dreams. 


Men thank God for fields of waving 
grain, 

For the light of home, for friends 
and health, 

For the peace of. poverty, for wealth; 

I thank God for the balm of toil 

That soothes this fevered life of pain. 





Inasmuch as the wire dish covers 
made of blued wire cloth cost but ten 
cents for the largest size, and only 4 
little over stx cents each in sets of 
five, It seems strange they are found 
in so few kitchens. The relief from 
anxiety alone when a dish is set out 
to cool, or when it is desirable to 
leave something outside over night in 
the cool air, would repay their cost at 
once, and they are always a conven- 
ience in fly time.—[E. E. § 
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Our Pattern Offer 


oop STYLE FOR A MISS 


If one desires a style which is not 
just like the many seen everywhere, 
No 4234 may prove a suggestion. The 
waist consists of front and side front 
and back dnd side back which sepa- 
rate over the shoulders to show .the 
guimpe or faced: yoke beneath. It 
ma: be made all in one or the lining 
may be used as a guimpe. A choice 
of long or three-quarter sleeves is 
allowed, the latter being. finished 
with a group of tucks and the long 
sleeve with a deep cuff. The skirt is 





No 4234—Attractive Style 
Miss, 14, 15, 16 and i7 years. 
a. five-gored one, tucked about the 
iop and shoving a deev hem and 
tuck t the bottom 

DAINTY SLUMBER .ROBE - 

No 6870—The fad for loose, short- 
sleeved nightgowns is one that has 
always commended itself to the wom- 
an who loves to wear sheer, dainty lin- 
geriec, irrespective of the season. The 
nightgown shown in the accompanying 
sKetch is ome of the prettiest of the 


for a 





No 6970—Pretty Nightgown, 32. 
36, 40 and 44-inch bust- 











Sent — 


No 6958—-A Popular Walking Skirt, 
20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 


new models, and its making is suf- 
ficiently easy to bring it well within 
the scope of the heme needlewoman. 
he mandarin sleeves are a novel 


feature, and are distinctive of grace | 


-and comfort; but if these are not 


liked the sleeve mey be puffed and | 


gathered into a band, as shown in 
the smaller sketch. 

A GRACETUL WALKING SKIRT 
-No @9858—The present season has 
produced no more abtrac!ive skirt than 
the seven-gored, 





No 4229—Playtime Frock, 2, 8, 4, 
5, 4, 7 and §& years. 
displayed in the accompanying é@raw- 


ing. It possesses, too, the rather wa- 
common advan of being equally 
becoming to slender or stout figures. 


The effect of combined smart- 
ness and elegance is achieved | 
by the arrangement of the 
Tieats, a graduated triple box 


pleat ornamenting both front and 
back, while two groups of tuck pleats 
appeer between. The wide hem is fin- 
ished simply with a double row. of 
stitching. 
PRACTICAL FROCK FOR PLAYTIME 
No 4229-—The play dress holds a 


tuck-pleated model | 


wardrobe, yet one does not always 
Want to dress a child in overalls or 
rompers when she is playing about 
the house or yard. Here is a dress 
which answers the same purpose and 
yet looks well enough for anyone to 
see, being all in one piece, and belted 
or not, as desired. lit is intended to 
be worn with petticoats or bloomers, 
the latter being made of the materia! 
of the dress. 


i [19) 


HOW TO ORDER 
These patterns are sold for 10 cents 
each. Order by number of our 
Pattern Department, this office. 
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“I see in the paper that a scientist 
at Naples has invented an apparatus 
by means of which he can hear fish 
talking.”’ 

“Huh! 
(Exchange. 


Real fish stories, eh?”— 
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out or fade. 


years. 
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PRINT 





Black & Whites 


Permanent color that does not wash 
Some designs with a new 
silk finish ; cloth of the highest qual- 
ity. The standard calico for over 60 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone 
Black-and- Whites 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


The Eddystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 





(OOPY ) 


CLOVER LEAF CREAMERY COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Dealers and Shippers of 


Pasteurized Milk, Cream and Butter 
Full Cream Cheese 
CORNER FREMONT ST. AND CLOVER LEAF R. R 


S&S. TUDOR 
T. E. CHRISTIAN 
Proprictors 


Bottled Milk and Cream 
Our Specialty 


Kokomo, Ind., July 9, 1907 


THE J. B. FORD CO., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 


We have read your ads carefully in the different agricultural jour- 
nals in regard to educating the dairy farmers to use Wyandotte Dairy- 


man’s Cleaner and Cleanser. 


We are in hopes your salesmen will get it 
placed with the merchants so that every one of our 
there is no doubt but that Wyandotte Dairymian's 


atroms can use it as 
‘leaner’ and Cleanser 


will wash milk cans, separators, etc., better than anything on the market 
today, and it insures the people of Kokomo a better quality of milk and 


cream 


power to have our patrons use same. 


We are using your Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser in 
our plants and are obtaining excellent results. 


We will do all in our 


CLOVER LEAF CREAMERY CO. 


C. B. Tudor 


The above letter came to us positively unsolicited. 


It tells its own story. 


Every housewife has need for just 


such a cleaner in all her house work. 


Fac-Stmnile of 5-th. Sack 


Te J.B. FORD OO., Sale Mafrs., Dept. C., Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited, 











place of its own in the regime of the | 


‘ 








MANUAL OF 


Corn Judging 


By ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 


The advanced methods of corn fudeing and all 
the available information on this ote are ineor- 
_——_ in this work, It is especially heipful to 
armers interested in lisprovement of corn, for corn 
schools, farmers’ institittes, etc. Profusely illus- 
trated with photographs of ears of the leading varie- 
ties of corn, desirable ears contrasted with andesir- 
able and kernels. In addition the score cards used 
corn states are given. 5x7 inches, $0.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette St. Marquette Bldg. 
New York Clicage 
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AGRICULTURAL TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR THE 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE, FARM OR HOME 


These books have been prepared by leading edu- 
eators in their respective su , and present the 
most tee methods of instruction, combined 
with the est type of modern book making. 
Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 

* Milk Products 

BY L. L. VANSLYKE. This is a clear and con- 

cise discussion 


the va m 
are fully discussed. The book is indispensable to 
teacher or student. New revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, TiHustrated 214 pages, 5x7 inches. Cioth 5c. 
’ Practical Dairy Bateriology 
BY Dr H. W. OONN,. Prepared for the use of 
students, dairymen, and ali interested in the 
problems of the relation of milk to public health. 
The mest complete work of its kind ever eyes 
Iilustrated, 400 pages, 54¢x8 inches, Cloth $1.75. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetables 
BY DR. F. H. CHITTENDEN. A complete; 
practical work, giving descriptions of the more im- 
- portant insects attacking vegetables, and remedies 
to destroy them. A valuable guide for college 
workers, school teachers and others interested in 
entomology or nature study. Illustrated 5%x8 inches 
300 pages. sd Cloth @.0 
Soils 

BY ©. W. BURKETT. An ‘introduction to the 
scientific study of soils, their improvement and 
management. reating on the origin, analysis, tex- 
ture, tillage, temperature, living organism, causes 
of fertility, ete, etc. © Illustrated 5%4x8 inches, 300 
pages. Cloth $1.25 

Feeding Farm Animals 
BY THOMAS SHAW. This book is intended 
alike for the teacher, student or farmer. It is 
unquestionably the most complete and es 
work which -has yet appeared on the subject’ of 
feeding farm animals. Illustrated, 5%x8 inches, 
£00 pages, Cioth $2.00. 
The Forage and Fibre Crops in 

Amcrica 

BY THOMAS F. HUNT. This book is exactly 
what its title indicates. It is indiapensable to stu- 
dent and teacher, Like its famous companion, The 
Cereals in America, it treats of the cultivation of 
all forage and fibre crops. Illustrated, 428 pages, 
5%4x8 inches, Cloth §1.75. 

The Cereals in America 
BY THOMAS F. HUNT. An accurate, compre- 
hensive and succinct treatise on all grain crops, as 
related particularly to American conditions. Ilus- 
trated, 450 pages, 5%x6 inches. Cloth $1.75. 

Rural School Agriculture 
BY CHARLES W. DAVIS. Containing exercises 
for use with any text-book of agriculture or with- 
out a text-book. It states in | al order the ele- 
mentary principles of scientific agriculture and 
shows the relation of these facts to farm practice. 
Illustrated, 200 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth $1.00, 


Agriculture Through the Laboratory 


and School Garden 
BY ©. R. JACKSON AND L. 8. DAUGHERTY, 
The best and most satisfactory work of its kind 
ever published.- It gives explicit directions for 
actual work in ‘the laboratory and school garden 
througi: which agricultural principles may be 
taught. Illustrated, 402 pages, 5%x7_ inches. 


Soil Physics Laboratory Guide 
BY W. H. STBEVENSON-AND I. 0. SCHATUB. 
A carefully outline@. series of experinents in soil 
physics, many of which are now prese.ted for class 

















nothing but engines for 25 years. 
The price is right. 
We treat you right. 
right and kept, so. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


OLDS 
: ENGINES 


RY TEST. 


‘BEST = see iPS REPORT. 


We have a liberal proposition to make to you, besides furnishing you the 





stationary power. 





best. engine made. 
Let us tell you about it, because it willsureiy interest you. 

We can furnish you our type A engine, set up on skids 
if desired, 3 to 8h. p. ready to run when you get it—does 
not have to be set up—no piping to connect, no foundation 
to build—simply fill with gasoline (or distillate) throw on 
the switch, turn the wheel and. it goes. g 

Easy to start winter or summer. 


OLDS GAS POWER Co., 


Main Office: 905 Seager St, Lansing, Mich. 


75 Washington St., N. Binghamton, N. ¥Y. 28 Washington St. Philadelphia, 18 
Kansas City, Mo., 1226 Eleventh St. Minneapolis: $13 8, Third St. * eS See & 


Do you want an engine ? 
eh ve one you can afford to 
: buy. We have been building 
We guarantee the Olds Engines will 
i The engine is reliable and simple. 
There is an agent near by to see everything is 


The cheapest of all engines for farm and 
Has removable water jacket, all latest improvements, and 
has been adopted by the United States Government. , 

Send for our catalog 3 to 50h. p. engines, and be sure you take advantage 
of our proposition and save money. 


Omaha: 1018 Farnum St. 











DEDERICK S presses 


° 
The life of 
Have Nine ime 
Baling Presses 
gives them many 
times the value of 
the ordinary press. 
Furthermore, their 


age delays and repair 
Ss~y bills is in itself an impor- 
tant source of profit. 
Donoct buy a baling presse 
without knowing how baling 


Dederick’s Presses will save you 
workand profit. 

For every baling purpose, 
there’s a Dederick Press. Valu- 
able catalogue sent FREE. 

P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 

88 Tivoli St., Albany, N. ¥. 











freedom from break- 











work for the first time. Illustrated, 100 pages, 5x7 
Cloth 50c, 


inches. 

The Study of Brecds 
BY THOMAS SHAW. The accepted text-book 
in colleges, and the authority for farmers and 
breeders. Illustrated, 371 pages, 5x7 inches. 


Cloth $1.50. 
Animal Breeding 
BY THOMAS SHAW. A comprehensive study of 
the fundamental principles of breeding. It is inval- 
uable to all interested in the breeding ard rear- 
ing of live stock. Illustrated, 405 pages, 5x7 inclies. 
P Cloth $1.50 
Systematic Pomology 
BY F. A.. WAUGH. This work presents clearly 
and in detail the whole method by which fruits 
are studied. Illustrated, 288 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Cloth $1.00. 
Landscape Garde 
BY F. A. WAUGH. A treatise on the general 
principles governing outdoor art, Illustrated, 152 
pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth 50c. 
Farm Grasses of the United States 
Y W. J. SPILLMAN, This is the latest work 















a can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm, 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- 
size wanted, any 
width of tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
For catalogue and prices, writeto 


Empire Mtg. Co., Box H-106 Quiney, il. 








Alow wagon 
at a low price. 





* > 
Practical, durable “and economical 
presses differ and why machinery, Write for illustrated cata- 
logue showing cuts and descriptions of 











Handy for 
mthe farmer, 





load any- 
where a horse 











Will fill 

your » 
Silo with 
any Pow- 
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devoted to the grass cre in general. The book far 


er from 





surpasses anything that has yet been issued on the 
subject. Illustrated, 250 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Cloth $1.00. 
Manual of Corn Judging 
BY A. D. SHAMEL, The advanced methods of 
corn judging and all the available information on 
this subject are incorporated im ‘this work. Ilus- 
trated, 5x7 inches. Cloth 0c. 
New Methods in Edncation 
BY H. L. TADD. Explaining process where any 
hand, eye and mind are educated by means ihat 
conserve vitality and develop a union of thought 
and action. Tlustrated students’ edition, %52 pages, 


Steam is the dependable 

the dependable engines. 

ine shown here is the most durable, simph 
most efficient engine made for threshing, 
sawing or any work when power is required that 
can be moved from place toplace. Fifty years’ 
experience is in every one of 





T%x10% inches. Cloth 
Edition de Luxe, 482 pages, 8x1] inches. Cloth = 
Special Offer 
On request, we will send any of the ahove men- 
tioned books on approval, to any responsible person 
who desires to look them over before purchasing, 
with the understanding that the books will be paid 
for if not returned within 5 days in good order. We 
make this a::angement confident that these books 
yma meet the requirements of teachers and stu- 
ents, 


Catalog Free to All } 
Our brief descriptive catalog (32 pages) will be | 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 





4H-Pup. 
Will cut 
or shred 








‘Saw Mills 


Our new catalogue ex- 
plains in detail all 
our Engines, Boilers, 
Saw Millis and 

















Our New Large Illustrated Catalog, 112 pages. 
thoroughly indexed by Titles and Authors, and con- 
taining detailed descriptions of all the best books 





on rural and home topics, sent for Ge in stamps. 


1 | 
which only pays the postage. | Wel 


Fastest drillers known, 


Orenge Jud4 Company 


DRILLING & 
PROSPECTING MACHINES 


Great money earners! 


[ib)as 
WHIRLWIND" 


SILO 
FILLER 


green or dry fodder and, 
cut hay or straw. 
alog explains why Whirl- 
winds succeed’ where 
others fail. Carried in 
stock at principal trans- 
fer points. 
“How and Why to Fill a 
Silo,” sent free. 

























Products, by L. L. Van Slyke... 
Practical Dairy Bactegiology, by Dr. 
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‘eeding Farm 
The Forage and Fibre Crops in America, by 
Ma; Weiter dts Scans csseghbden di binecbeve L'% 
The Cereals in America, by Thomas F. Hunt.. 1.75 
Rural. Schoel Agriculture, by Charles W. 
en ee casescve Segrte subestengncacens «+ 1,00 
Agriculture’ T the Laboratory and 
Schcol Garden, by ©, RB, Jackson and L, 
S,  TREGE ¢ ctivesans comveees caeccgeese ode Rasesk 1.50 
Soil Physics Laboratory Guide, by W. H. 
Stevenson and I. O. Schaub..... wep sabvorce 





Animal Breeding, by Thomas Shaw .......... 150 
Systematic Pomology, by F. A. Waugh ...... 10 
Land Gardening, by F. A. Waugh... 
Farm Grasses of the United States, by 
a: ERD, ' bevlings ab abeeseve «ache <a 
Mail of Corn Judging, by A. D. Shamel,... 
New Methods in Education, by J. L. Tadd, 
oo A A ay ee eyo a8 2.00 
Edition“de Luxe ..5.....--..0ccceecneee ochiaae 3.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 


} 
| On request we will send any of the above men- 
j 
| 














tioned books, on approval, to any resposible per- 
son who desires to look over them before purchas- 
ing, with the understanding that the books will ‘be 
paid for if not returned within 5 days in good 
order. We make this arr t fident that 
these books will meet the requirements of teachers 
and students. 





CATALOG FREE TO ALL 


Our brief descriptive catalog (82 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying. for the same. 
Our New, Large Ilhistrated catalog, 112 pages, 
thoroughly indexed by titles and authors, and 
containing detailed descriptions of all the hest 
books on rural and home topics, sent for 6 c@nts 
in stamps, which only pays the postage. 


Orange Judd Company, 
| 489 Lafayette St., New York. 


TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


BEAN CULTURE 

y.Glenn ©. Sevey, B. S. A practical treatide 
— pespestes gy Pig a we A RA 

B ol oOwta, 80 a 
ag od est varieties, seed . 
breeding, planting, harvesting, an 
a us -- poo and coding value ; 
with a special chapter on markets by Albert Ww. 
Fulton. A. practical book for the grower and 
student alike, Illustrated. 144 pages. _ 5x? 
inches, Cloth <. 50 








CELERY CULTURE 

By W. R. Beattie. A practical guide fer 

and a standard. reference of great 
rest to rsons already e in celery 
growing. it contains many illustrations Rite 3 
a clear conception of -the practical side o 
celery culture. The work is complete in every 
, from sowing a few seeds in a window- 
in the house for early plants, to the 
pandling and marketing of celery in carload 
a ‘ully illustrated. 150 pages, 5x7 ins 


PPrrrtrirttirit een ebeeereeeee 


* TOMATO CULTURE 
By Will W. . The author has rounded 
up in book 


use or commercial purposes, 


fer oH — 8 stions and Taeeee 
ion — h ‘abi Iilustrated. on 


e 
a. 5x7 inches. Cloth «...+++«- eneddbenced 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
430-441 Lafayette St., New York, N.Y, 

















MANUAL OF = 
Corn Judging 


By ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 





The advanced methods of corn judginz and all 
the available information on this subject are incor- 
n work. It is especially helpful to 
rs interested in improvement of corn, for corn 
schools, farmers’ tutes, etc. Profusely illus. 
trated with photographs of ears of the leadins varie. 
ties of corn, desirable ears contrasted with undesir. 
able and kernels. In addition the score cards used 
in the corn states are given. 5x7 inches, 80.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
48° Lafayetie St. Marquette Bidg. 














| See OUR GUARANTEE of 
439 Lafayette st. * New Yors.| SOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIG ADVERTISERS on’ Editorial Page. 


New York Chicage 





Say: “I Saw Your Adv In” 
Judd Farmer when you write to our advertisers. Your 
request for pate or your order, will receive better or 








